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encroachments of 
civilisation by all 
the means in their 
power. They feel 
they cannot com- 
pete against the 
energy and the 
scientific knowledge 
of the European. 
But, in spite of the diplomacy arrayed against 
them, Kuropeans daily obtain a firmer footing 
in Morocco. The incalculable wealth of this 
country, lying within six days’ sail of England 
and three to four days from Marseilles, would 
long since have been brought into the world’s 
markets but for the exceptional political 
difficulties that stand in the way. [t must 
be borne in mind that the coast line ex- 
tending from Cape Spartel to Ceuta is as 
important for the maintenance of British com- 
munications with the East as the neutrality of 
the Suez Canal. 

From Tangier to Tarifa the Straits of 
<iibraltar are only fourteen miles in width. 
Any great Power in posseision of the coast 
line on either side of Tangier, and acting in 
consort with the Spaniards on the opposite 
shore, could effectually block the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Access to the Mediterranean thus 
rendered impossible, the Suez Canal becomes 
useless. With modern artillery the heights of 
Algeciras dominate the bay and harbour of 
Gibraltar, and there is not the slightest doubt 
but that to make our position secure, from a 
military point of view, England must also hold 
Tangier. But England is not at all anxious to 
burden herself with more colonies, particularly 
as,in this case, both Spain and France, and, 
perhaps Italy also, consider they have a prior 
claim. The policy of England has, therefore, 
consisted in using every effort to keep other 
uations vut of Morocco. So long as Tangier is 
held by the Moors, who possess neither fleet 
oor artillery, there will be no difficulty in 
passing through the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Such is the political situation, and its bearing 
on commercial interests is absolutely para- 
mount. The Moors have been quick to profit 
by it, and, in skilfully playing off the jealousies 
| Of one nation against the other, have managed 

to exclude one and all. Hence the valuable 
deposits of copper, lead, antimony, iron, and 
coal remain untouched in the rich soil of the 
Fmpire of Morocco, Vast tracts of fertile land 
| “re still uncultivated. Plentiful harvests of 
“orn are at times allowed to rot on the ground 

there are no roads, and it is not worth 
wane to taing the grain down to the coast for 
oreign exportation. On the other hand, if we 











picture to ourselves what will happen the day 
the barriers raised by Moorish exclusivism fall 
to the ground, any one who has a knowledge of 
the country will at once appreciate the far- 
reaching possibilities of such an event. In the 
meanwhile the gradual pressure of each lega- 
tion, seeking to forward the interests of those 
traders and others in Morocco who belong to 
its nationality, has brought about some im- 
provements. Prohibitory tariffs and the refusal 
of the Moorish authorities to grant any con- 
cessions for the working of mines, &c., have not 
prevented the steady increase of the European 
population in Morocco. In spite of all, there 
is a considerable trade, and of all forms of 
human endeavour it is, perhaps, in the building 
trade that the greatest activity has been dis- 
played. 

To the architect and the builder Morocco is 
a country of peculiar interest, while it is a 
veritable paradise to the artist. From all 
parts of the world painters come to study in 
a land where every house, every corner, every 
street, every group of people, is a picture in 
itself. Even Venice does not provide a better 
school for painting from life and nature. Then, 
when we remember the great triumphs of the 
Moors in Spain, it is only natural that the 
home from whence they invaded and half 
conquered Europe should attract and interest 
all thoughtful students of history, art, and 
architecture. Unfortunately, the Moor of to- 
day serves principally to illustrate how great 
may be the fall of a powerful nation. But 
little remains of his former prowess in science, 
arts, and manufacture. The Moor seems, on 
the contrary, to have relapsed into the bar- 
barism from which he emerged during the 
tenth century. For the moment, therefore, 
we will leave the Moor and the ruins of his 
former greatness, and deal only with the con- 
dition of the building trade in Morocco. 

So far as the interior is concerned, little or 
no alteration has taken place. Practically 
speaking, there are no European inhabitants, 
and the Moors build as they have built from 
time immemorial. Some of the most recent 
constructions at Fez, Mequinez, and elsewhere, 
are equal in their artistic beauty to anything 
done within the last century or two. There 
are still artists who seek to perpetuate the 
great traditions; and, even at Tangier, the 
new gateway of the Marina elicited the 
admiration of every visitor. It is in the 
towns along the coast, however, and especially 
at Tangier, that innovations have been made. 
The European colony has brought over its 
workmen and its methods of building, and 
thus a great change, but not always a progress, 
has been achieved. Many have sought, and 
wisely, to combine Moorish style with some 
European improvements. But those who have, 


on the contrary, constructed houses resem- 
bling in every respect European dwellings, 
have, in some measure, not only spoiled the 
picturesque aspect of the sites they occupy; 
they have also built houses that are not suited 
to the climate. At Tangier, it is true, the 
climate is so temperate that this error is not a 
grave consideration; but lower down the 
coast, and in the interior, the consequences 
would be severely felt. Tangier is swept by 
fresh breezes from the Mediterranean on one 
side, and from the Atlantic on the other, while 
the hot winds from the south are cooled in 
passing over the eternal snows of the Atlas 
Mountains. Thus this most favoured spot is 
destined to become, at no distant date, a 
favourite health resort for all who seek to 
avoid Northern winters. Already a great 
number of people go there exclusively for 
their health, and the benefit they derive from 
the climate is likely to induce many others 
to follow their example. Consequently, new 
and better houses will be required every year, 
and already a great change may be noted in 
the beautiful environments of Tangier. 

As a special privilege, Europeans have been 
allowed to purchase land in the neighbourhood 
of the town. At first, however, they found 
it no easy matter to build houses such as they 
cared to inhabit. The material required had 
to be brought from considerable distances ; 
and, in the absence of competition, very high 
prices were charged. Now, however, the 
building trades are better organised, and the 
cost for material has fallen within the last three 
years something like thirty per cent. This 
one fact alone shows how great and sudden is 
the development of Tangier as a residential 
town for Europeans. The fall in prices, of 
course, is the result of efforts in various direc- 
tions, but Swedish enterprise has, perhaps, 
taken the lead in this evolution. There is 
now in Tangier a large assortment of ready- 
made doors, windows, &c., imported direct 
from Sweden. Dealers find it cheaper and 
less trouble to buy this ready-made joinery 
than to employ Moorish and Jewish carpenters. 
Thus the latter are thrown out of employment, 
though the consumer does not benefit to the 
full by the change. It is the middle-man 
who, for the present, pockets the lion’s share 
of the economy realised. The general all- 
round price for each opening, whether door or 
window, is eight dollars, or 1/. 12s. 

The iron used for building is, for the most 
part, imported from Belgium, and costs about 
12s. the 100 kilogrammes, The stones are cut 
out in a very primitive manner from a 
mountain some two miles distant, and brought 
to town on the backs of small donkeys. These 
stones are very irregular in shape, of a greyish 
colour, and somewhat hard, considering that 
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are composed of a mixture of sand and 
chalk. The charge for the stones delivered in 
town is four shillings the cubic métre. If a 
line could be laid down, trucks substituted for 
the Barbary donkeys, and if a 
were used instead of merely cutting the stones 
out, the cost would, of course, be very greatly 
reduced. The marble employed is generally 
imported from Italy, and can be obtained for 
the same price as in Spain. But the tiles or 
carreaux of Marseilles are in 5 ato gem 
demand for flooring. These are b t over 
by the Transatlantic and Pacquet line of 
steamers, and occasionally by a sailing vessel. 
Bricks also come from France, and are sold at 
the rate of six dollars the thousand. 
There are some very excellent woods in 
Morocco used for cabinet- making and for build- 
ing. The best is the Arar(Callitrisquadrivalvis), 
= aos ined, somewhat fragrant, and heavy 
wood. ; resist the action of water, but 
has many knots, and is therefore somewhat 
difficult to work. Vast forests of this wood 
exist in the neighbourhood of Mogador. Frem 
the inaccessible Reef country another sort of 
wood is obtained, sometimes called Laris, but 
more generally known as the reef wood. It 
is hard, and gives off a fragrant and strong 
odour. Evidently it possesses considerable 
antiseptic properties, for vermin will not settle 
upon it. Unfortunately this wood cannot be 
obtained for joists or rafters of more than 
about 9 ft. in length, and this accounts 
for the long narrow shape of so many 
rooms in Tangier. The cli combined 
with the uncleanly habits of many of the 
inhabitants, facilitates the growth of vermin 
and explains the popularity of this wood. To 
the same reason may be ascribed the total 
absence of wall-paper in Tangier. Whitewash, 
plain or mixed with glue, is universally used, 
and it has certainly the advan of not 
harbouring insects. In spite of 
qualities which distinguish the native woods, 


the importations from Sweden are beating 


them out of the market. A most en 


£ 

firm, Messrs. Sundt, Toussaint, & Co., of Stock- 

holm, have chartered a special steamer to visit 
all the ports of Morocco. At Tangier they 
have opened a large dipét, where everything 

required for building is to be found. Formerly, 

when Swedish pine had to be bought from 


deals 
Now that these 
deals come direct to Tangier from Sweden the}. . 
price has fallen to 12 dollars, or 2/. 8s. Not 
content with this, Messrs. Sundt & Toussaint 
are about to open steam saw-mills near Tangier, 
and also propose to manufacture bricks in the 


the Gibraltar merchants, the average 
was 14 dollars for 168 feet run of 
measuring 3 in. by 9 in. 


neighbourhood. They further intend to im 


| ready-made wooden houses from Sweden, 
| which can be tsken to pieces and put up again 


Good 
carpenters receive from 3s. 3d. to 4s, a day. 
They are Spaniards, Moors, and Jews. With 
the exception of two very clever but somewhat 
expensive carpenters, the Spanish are the worst 
workers, and the Jews the best. The Moors do 
not know their trade thoroughly, but are a little 
cheaper, and suffice for ordinary work. Thus 
may now be found at Tangier all that is neces- 
sary for building, with one all-important 


wherever convenient. 
The supply of labour is plentiful. 


exception,—there is no architect. 


Certain] 


the work to be done at present would be but 
a small inducement for an architect to establish 
but enough has been 
said to show that his business might grow in 
time, and any one with a delicate chest, sen- 
tenced by his medical advisers to winter 
abroad, might combine a little business with 
place as Tangier. 
, @ person who desires to soll eh 
| make his own plan, and, even then, it is 
é of little use. The Moorish mason looks to a 

piece of wood and a string rather than to 
where he must lay his 
is done on 
ground itself. The result is sometimes 
custom help where 
system are failing, and it is 
presence of an 
Perhaps some enter- 


himself in the town ; 






healthy relaxation in such a 
Actually, 
































a design, to tell him 
4 stones, and most of 
‘ the 

a but tradition and 

wledge and 

only the advent of an 
colony that will render 
architect necessary. 











the planning 
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e special 


prising member of the profession may think it | 


worth while to take a by mr ws ba 
secure a good footing in Tangier before 

and commercial progress have finally beaten 
down existing barriers, and completely thrown 
open the country. 


Se 
Cae mee 


REPORT ON THE PATENT OFFICE. 


HE Departmental Committee who 
were appointed more than twelve 
months ago to inquire into the 
== duties, organisation, and arrange- 
ments of the Patent Office have just presen 
their to the Board of Trade. Having 
practically confined themselves to the system 
which now obtains of examining the specifi- 
cations lodged by would-be patentees, they 
are unani of opinion that certain 
clauses ad hoc of the Act of 1883 should be 
repealed. The statu visions in ques- 
See hed been inserted fo the Bill when it was 
in Committee, at the instance of 
Members who claimed to represent the in- 
terests of inventors. They demanded that if 
an application has been made, but before a 
patent has been sealed, another application is 
made bearing the same or a similar. title, the 
examiner should report to the Com 
whether the specification appears to him to 
comprise the same invention as the earliest 
(sic) application. If the be in the 
affirmative, the Comptroller is to advise 
the applicants accordingly. The amount of 
scrutiny and correspondence hereby involved 
may be estimated a ari that — 
ave 16,000 icati are i 
ne gl compared with the 6,000 ge 
aaa Act, and when, as the Comptroller 
says, a man might lodge the same patent 
twenty times a day and all would be taken 
without question. It appears, moreover, that 
these 16,000 specifications are dealt with in 
their provisional and completed forms at a 
rate of about fifteen a week to each examiner. 
The Committee are agreed in concluding that 
this course of examination ~ search and ~ 
parison has not only failed of its purpose, but 
“has been rather » Berra than otherwise. 
Complaints have been made on the one side 
that notices are frequently given under the 
Act when the applications are not really for 











identical inventions, and on the other that the | ' 


office has frequently omitted to give notice 
when the inventions were in fact identical. 
.. The failure has resulted in truth from 
difficulties inherent in the very nature of the 
case.” They are further of opinion that the 
revision of the assistant examiners’ work 

the principals is carried to an extent whi 


“is greater than the necessities of the case 


require, and that there is in this respect room 
for economy 


the conditions that prevail in America. 


In mori. Spas existing Act of 1883, the 
took considerable kudos to them- 


Government 
selves for the regard 


yet less in substance than 
applicants’ payments go to support a very 


Dandin ! 


According to an estimate cited by the 
Com 


ptroller in his evidence, the cost of 
examining 14,000 provisional specifications is 
about 5,500/.a year. Now of these one half are 
“Of the whole 14,000, 
in 22 per cent. there is some question raised. 
In about 13 per cent. questions are raised with 
regard to fair description, which is a point that 


of 
whole office expenses in 


m practice abandoned. 


requires skilled men to determine.” 
on to say that an initial fee of 10s., i 
20s., would cover the 


in the working of the office.” 
The ten or twelve officials thus set free should 
be transferred to the Indexing and Abridging 
Department, a branch whose duties are of ad- 
mittedly the utmost value and utility, but 
which has fallen considerably into arrears. 
Here, indeed, we might profit in emulating 


and encouragement which 
they meant to extend to the not infrequently 
y | impecunious inventor. But, in effect, the reduc- 
tion of fees is, we do not say altogether illusory, 
appearance. The 
costly 
course of procedure, for which the Legislature 
must take responsibility ; tu [as roulu, Georges 
Nevertheless, the system is one for 
which the general public are not, and as matters 
at present stand could hardly be, very ter 

ty- 


————_$_—$_—$_{_$_$_$_$____—__. 
The authorities at the Patent Office ar 


confessed! y in favour of the makin g of applica. 
tions in all cases, and fo y pre- 
medi cal 2 te — 
um of a t is i ; 
et, to ane ig ggg is impossible 


fights shy. We mean the economical, or, as it 
more often happens, the poor inventor. Patent 
agents, of course, are loudly wroth against his 
shifts and At the Office the bad 
ee eae a eet wnt, teste 
e Comptroller, “it is clear that nine times 
out of ten, it is impossible for the poor inventor 
to draw up his own ification in ish,” 
So this is undertaken for him, much to the 
+ age —e eth Agent tls an ent of 
nstitute t tells an amusing 


story which goes to that in this 
direction even an official, albeit y trained 
in scientific i ts, may have some- 


thing yet to But since, as would 


certain | appear, the two chief officers of the examining 


branch are occupied in receiving 
members of the public, we can only hope that 
Te ce 
bestowed less in controversial matters in 
guidance. 
the pro- 


those who need advice or 
the Committee 


| 


for 
do not 





Institute ; Mr. Arthur Paget, on behalf of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers ; Mr. 6. J. 
Mackie ; and Mr. H. Trueman Wood, Secretary 
to the Society of Arta. 








NOTES. 


Railway and Canal Traffic Bil 

was a second time in the 

eR of Lords on Monday, after 
a 


judicial and critical discussion 
on its main provisions. Lord Stanley of 
Preston spoke in a somewhat apologetic straip 
with regard to some of the wag ong which a 

rovoked criticism, regretting, for instance, tbe 
aaa of the t Chief Commissioner 
(Sir F. Peel), which is a necessary effect of the 
provision requiring that that be held by 


one possessi al q 10ns. He 
also arenes. Ber thet’ the measure entailed 
t responsibilities upon the Board of Trade, 
or which he had no special liking ; but mai 
tained that he had made a virtue of necessity, 
as the work must be done by some one. +“ 
Brabourne, — for the railway companies, 
considered the complaints against them 
would dwindle down to nothing if referred to * 
Select Committee, and that it was unreasonable 
that they should be interfered with in the 
management of their own concerns to — 
extent proposed. His arguments proceeded, 
however, upon assumptions as to unfair md 
being made of the provisions of the Act W 
are most unlikely to be justified. 
arbi interference with the managers ° 
the railway companies,’ urged his Jordan? 
“the Board of Trade strove to reduce th? 
rates below a remunerative int, he feare?, 
in spite of what had been said, that they wo" 
come very near to confiscation. If they mpee 
commerce, or put shackles u industrial 


pon 
enterprise, they struck a blow at that freedom 
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of action which was the life and soul of com- 
mercial success.” The Act being essentially 
intended to promote industrial undertakings 
and commerce generally,—an end no one 
would dream of attaining by ruining the rail- 
ways,—it is very certain that there is not much 
foundation for Lord Brabourne’s apprehensions. 
Lord Bramwell spoke in a resigned sort of tone, 
deprecating the Bill as an unjustifiable attack 
upon the railway companies; and, although 
absolving its promoter from any intention of 
plundering, evidently looks upon it as belong- 
ing to & pe of impending measures of a con- 
fiscatory nature. Other speakers dwelt upon 
the consumers’ interest in the proposed legisla- 
tion, and Lord Stanley stated that he has 
endeavoured to keep in mind that, in the matter 
of preferential rates, the rights of this class are 
the paramount consideration ; thus, apparently, 
putting both the —— and the traders 
into the background, and looking at the interests 
of the community at large. 





\ E have received a copy of the memorial 
in favour of the exhibition of the Liver- 
pool Cathedral designs in London, with the list 
of signatures appended to it. This includes 
some good and well-known names, but a very 
large proportion also of names unknown to 
fame. Those who are apparently considered 
the great guns are printed first, and the 
rank-and-file follow alphabetically,—a piece of 
rather questionable taste. We observe that 
the preamble commences, “ We, the under- 
signed, as architects, venture to request,” &c. 
but among the first column of names we find 
Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. Armitage, Mr. Calder 
Marshall, Mr. Holiday, and others, who are 
certainly not “architects.” As we have before 
said, we should be very glad to see the plans 
exhibited in London ; but, inasmuch as the 
obvious object of those who have promoted the 
memorial (we do not say of all those who have 
signed it) is to upset the assessor's award, we 
have no sympathy with the motive of it, nor 
with the spirit in which it has been carried out. 


thane supplementary Charter asked for by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
has been granted, the disingenuous opposition 
got up against it by a clique of persons who 
had their own purposes to serve having pro- 
bably produced no effect whatever, except to 
bring out a number of special petitions in 
favour of the Institute from the fodineg pro- 
vincial architectural societies. We may have 
further comment to make on the subject. 


Wet are glad to hear that the vacant 
Professorship of Architecture at the 
Royal Academy is at last filled up by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. George Aitchison, A.R.A., to 
that responsible position. As is well known, 
Mr. Aitchison combines practical and artistic 
knowledge in a degree which renders him 
peculiarly fitted for such a position in con- 
nexion with the Royal Academy. 











N terms of an Act passed two years ago, 
I the London and South. Western Railway 
Company are about to construct the suburban 
line which they took over from its original 
promoters,—the Wimbledon and West Metro- 
politan Company. The new line will connect the 
South-Western Company’s main line station at 
Wimbledon and the Putney Bridge Station, in 
Fulham parish, of the Metropolitan District 
Railway. Starting from a junction on their 
Tooting and Hayden’s-lane loop line, it will 
by Garratt and Earlsfield to a station in Wim- 
bledon Park, and thence to Southfields,—thus 
serving the large population which of late years 
has settled southwards of Wandsworth. From 
Southfields Station the railway will be carried 
across their Richmond, Staines, and Windsor 
ranch, and proceed in a north-westerly direc- 
tion to Putney. Here is to be built an iron 
bridge, of five arches, across the Thames, thus 
effecting a junction with the District Rail- 
ways present terminus Wy the bridge-foot on 
the river’s left bank, To provide for the 


anticipated increase of traffic, it is 
— to make an extensive colmonas- ot 
he District junction station at South Ken- 








furnish a useful and fairly direct means of 
communication between those portions of 
western London that are separated by the 
river, as avoiding the long circuit through 
Clapham Junction. 
ROM the report which was adopted at 
their meeting on the 5th March it appears 
that the Council of the Royal United Service 





premises in Whitehall-yard. Formerly a resi- 
dence of Sir Charles Stuart, our am or 
to the French Court, a grandson of John, 
third Earl of Bute, who was elevated Baron 
Stuart de Rothesay in 1828, and died, with- 
out male issue, in 1845, this house stands 
between what was the Confectionary of White- 
hall Palace and the site of Fife House. Whilst 
successive War and Admiralty Ministers have 
a eulogised its supreme advantages 
and capabilities, this Institution has been 
suffered, nevertheless, to support itself as best 
it could. A Government grant, certainly, of 
600/. a year was obtained in 1864, yet this 
meagre sum is more than exhausted in the 
necessary costs of maintenance, which include 
over 210/. for rent of Stuart House, with 1651. 
for rates and taxes. The members’ subscrip- 
tions and fees, together with some triflin 
legacies, rank as a set-off against onan 
expenses calculated to exceed 4,500/. The 
museum and library are already overcrowded, 
but not with visitors. The contents of the 
former, indeed, are less familiar than they 
should be to the general public, who seem 
to awaken to the museum’s existence only in 
times of polemical strife. The topographical 
department is rich in cognate exhibits, maps, 
surveys, and charts. Here are some interesting 
relics of Nelson, Franklin, and Napoleon ; 
models of Sebastopol and of Linz with its 
camp, as also Captain Siborne’s painfully 
elaborated reproduction, with figures, of the 
field of Waterloo, to a scale of 9 ft. to the 
mile. Having cost its author upwards of 
4,000/., this unique work was purchased for 
the Institution by subscription. A corre- 
sponding model of the fight in Trafalgar Ba 
is hidden away in a dark attic of Greenwic 
Hospital. 


STATEMENT recently made in a mining 

journal, simple as it is in itself, is never- 
theless deserving of more than a passing 
thought. It was to the effect that at a 
Glamorganshire colliery near Pontypridd, 
called the Albion, the great four-foot seam 
had been successfully reached, this being, 
according to the writer, almost the last 
untaken ground in the South Wales smokeless 
coal basin, and, in a certain sense, the begin- 
ning of the end of that splendid field. For 
some time past we have not had any panic as 
to the duration of coal in Great Britain, 
though, on the other hand, there does not 
appear to have been any serious attempt at 
a the consumption, save that which 
necessarily arises from depressed trade and 
restricted manufactures. Hitherto most of our 
coal-fields have arrived within a computable 
limit of exhaustion, but the South Wales field, 
from its comparative newness of working and 
the great depth of its measures, has always 
seemed to be a great reserve, outlasting all 
others. And so it probably will, for by the 
time that it is necessary, there will be an 
almost certain extension of depth at which 
the coal may be worked. Still, the statement 
has rather an ominous sound about it, and 
when we consider that nearly all of the Welsh 
house measures and many of the steam coal 
measures on the north crop are worked out, 
it ought to set our scientific economists 


thinking. 








uires but scant powers of observation to 
y neties that many of the ge’ | bridges 
which cross our suburban main and bye-roads 
were never intended to meet the circumstances 
of the development, in the near future, of rural 
lanes and grass fields into thickly pulated 
areas. The railway engineer naturally enough 
confines his attention to the engineering require- 
ments of the line which he is constructing, and 
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Bill may be passed for, the erection of bridges 


only 25 ft. or 30 ft. wide over lanes or bye-roads 
which in a short time become the principal 
roads in the neighbourhood. It is there. 
fore one of the very obvious duties of 
Local Authorities to examine carelully any 
Railway Bill affecting their district, and 
see that in the fixing of the width of the 
bridges proposed to be erected over roads, 
ue consideration has been given to the 
probabilities of the future development of the 
surrounding district. A Local in the 
western suburbs has just achieved a decided 
success in this direction. The Bill being 
promoted in Parliament for the construction of 
the new line to Ealing provided, in many 
cases, for the erection of only 25-ft. bridges ; 
but the Local Authority in question called a 
public meeting of the inhabitants, and obtained 
consent to incur the expense necessary to 
secure a locus standi to oppose. The result is 
that the promoting Company have very 
effectively disarmed opposition from this 
quarter by agreeing to erect bridges 50 ft. wide 
in almost every case where this width has been 
sought. 


A VALUABLE City property will soon be 
in the market. The Trustees of the 
Wesleyan Centenary Hall and Miasion House, 
No. 17, Bishopsgate-street Within, are re- 
solved to sell, by private treaty or at auction, 
this their freehold estate, and its site extending 
over more than 8,000 ft. superficial, being one 
for which they refused 200,000]. some years 
since. The Missionary Society’s House was 
built in 1842 as a depot for the missionaries’ 
foreign outfits; the Hall in 1839, at the 
celebration of the first centenary of Methodism. 
A fresh site for a new hall has just been 
secured on the Victoria Embankment, and it 
is confidently expected that the cost of the 
ground and projected buildings will be amply 
covered by the sale of the property at 
Bishopsgate. 








| Sap subjects have given rise to more legal 
disputes than covenants in deeds not to 
exercise a particular trade in a manner detri- 
mental to one party to the agreement. In 
Davies Brothers & Co. v. Davies, Mr. Justice 
Kekewich has lately had to decide on the 
meaning of such a covenant. The retiring 
partner agreed “not to trade, act, or deal in 
any way so as to either directly or indirectly 
affect the said Edward Davies and Edward 
Albert Davies.” The question to be decided 
was whether this —— was a vague - 
to be against public policy. he plainti 
carried on rll in galvanised iron-ware at 
Wolverhampton and London. The Judge held 
that the covenant was not too vague to 
be enforced, nor against public policy, and 
restrained the defendant from carrying on 
business in Middlesex. Owing to modern 
facilities of communication the tendency of 
the law is to treat these covenants in such a 
way as to give them great scope. Thus, 
any one who retires from a firm should be 
careful to have local limits fixed by agreement 
within which he may not trade. If he leaves 
the matter open he may find his area of trade 
very small indeed. 





A NEW engineering scheme, of considerable 
importance to our Indian commerce and 
shipping, is being put forward with every 
appearance of success, the more so as it has 
received the approving sign-manual of Sir 
John Coode. It will be seen by referring to 
the map that between the north point of 
Ceylon and the south-eastern termination of 
India is the island of Ramasserim, only 
separated from the Indian coast by a very 
narrow waterway, kept permeable at a great 
expense by the Madras Government, and yet 
pa women for small coasters. vessels 
me steamers sailing to Madras and Calcutta 
in the Bay of Bengal cannot use this water- 
way of the Gulf of Manaar, and are conse- 
uently obliged to go all round Ceylon, a 
distance of many hundred miles, and then sail 
due north to Calcutta. The proposal, there- 
fore, is to cut a broad ship canal through the 





he may be satisfied witb, and the empowering 





island of Ramasserim, and thus ae the way 
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to Palk Straits and the Coromandel Coast, 
obviating the necessity of the long Ceylon route. 
There are plenty of reasons why the Indian 
Government, and particularly the Madras, 
should sympathise with the scheme, as the 
latter would thus rid themselves of the obliga- 
tion to keep up the unsatisfactory waterway 
at present existing. The railways of the South 
of India are also favourable to the scheme, 
as doubtless it will soon result in the estab- 
lishment of a large canal port on the mainland 
just opposite the island. 


peers the Berliner Philologische Wochen- 
schrift (March, No. 10) we learn that a 
remarkably fine new group from the Perga- 
mene fragments has just been successfully put 
together. Fifty pieces have gone to the 
making of it. The composition represents a 
goddess in long floating drapery, advancing 
from the right, to deal a deathblow to a giant, 
who has already fallen. She is just plunging 
her sword into his thigh. He tries in vain to 
ward off the blows. The giant ends in two 
snake coils, and these are in part furnished 
with fishy scales ; the snake-heads seem to be 
hissing at the goddess, and one of the snakes 
has set its teeth in the robe of the goddess. 
The group has been provisionally placed next 
to that with the goddess hurling the snake- 
bound jar (die Schlangentopfwerferin). The 
goddess wears an ivy wreath, faint traces of 
which are preserved. It seems possible she 
may be Ariadne, in which case she must 
have fought close to the Dionysos group. 
When the small size of some of the fragments 
is considered, the group must be allowed to 
be a masterpiece of restoration, and reflects 
great credit on the industry and ingenuity of 
the two sculptors, Freres and Possenti. It is 
expected that very shortly the smaller frieze, 
with the Telephos adventures, will be so far 
reconstructed as to be set up in its entirety. 








RCHZOLOGISTS and art-students alike 
will be glad to hear that the editors of the 
new Classical Review (just published by Mr. 
Nutt) have decided to give regularly a report of 
the acquisitions to the British Museum. The 
first instalment in the present number is by Mr. 
Cecil Smith, and he prefaces the report by a 
brief but very interesting notice of the present 
prospects of archeology in relation to the 
Museum collections. He hopes, and we think 
justly, that the issue of the Classical Review 
will do much to stir up an interest amon 
the general educated public in our canaal 
national acquisitions. Hitherto those who 
have desired news of this sort had to consult 
the Parliamentary Blue Book where the official 
report appeared, or,—low be it said,—they had 
to seek for information in a German periodical, 
the Archaologische Zeitung, which gave an 
abstract of the report. 





\ ’E cannot say Mr. Cecil Smith’s account is 
altogether encouraging. He tells us of 
the “ melancholy fact that the grant for pur- 
chases has of late been steadily decreasing in 
inverse ratio to the growing difficulty expe- 
rienced in obtaining works of Greek and 
Roman art from abroad. Not only is the 
export of antiquities everywhere either 
jealously restricted or absolutely forbidden, 
but English excavators, except in one or two 
isolated instances, can no longer obtain even 
reasonable terms in which to conduct scientific 
research.” Saddest of all, even on our own 
ground, Cyprus,—a feeble field,—“ our im- 
pecunious condition is a hopeless bar.” Some 
of us, if our leanings are rather towards art 
than archeology, will say we have had eno 
of Cyprus, with its endless hybrid Graco- 
Assyrio-Egypto-Phornician statuettes. Any 
one so minded should ask to see the three 
gems of the first water” which Poli-tis- 
Chrysokhou has just sent to the British 
Museum,—the silver ring with the golden fly 
, the lovely alabastron painted in polychrome, 
with two Mwnads, and signed by the potter 
(P)asiades, and, perhaps most fascinating of 
all, the lekythos, decorated with a subject so 
far unique, the slaying of the Sphinx by 
(Edipous (we adopt the 








spelling of the Build 
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Classical Review, though for an old friend 
like (Edipus it seems a little severe). If 
henceforth people do not go to see the new 
treasures of the Museum it can be only because 


they do not care. 

N regard to the correspondence upon Quarry- 
I ree Stone which has found place in 
our columns the last few weeks, we believe 
that the remarks of “A Quarry eine 
302 and 410) - in the st pawn The 

rincipal cause of quarry-wor stone being 
ee ae A win, it is elsewhere worked is 
the saving of carriage of waste material, bad 
blocks, &. At the same time, the reasons 
adduced by “G. C. W.” (p. 331), also in- 
fluence, in a much lesser degree, the 
cheaper uction of quarry-worked stone. 
The causes, however, would probably vary 
with the differences in the methods of carryin 
on business of respective quarry owners. Wi 
reference to Mr. H. R. Gough's remarks 
(p. 410) on the desirability of using unseasoned 
stone—if he restricts his observations to such 
stones as are chemically so constituted as to be 
capable of producing a protective crust, he is 
so far correct. It is obvious that all stones 
cannot do this. When this crust is formed it 
should not be removed ; and, as he rightly 
observes, it should “never be scraped after 
long exposure to the air.” But we cannot 
agree with him that “stone which stands well 
in its own locality will stand practically 
equally well in the London atmosphere,” even 
though it be seasoned after it is w t. 
This may be the case in many instances, but 
the statement should rather be put 
the other way about. The different composi- 
tions of the country and London atmospheres 
unquestionably produce widely different effects 
on certain classes of stone, so that a general 
rule cannot be laiddown. An intimate know- 
ledge of the characters presented by different 
kinds of stone is essential to the proper selec- 
tion of the material. . 








DEPUTATION of the heritors, or land- 
owners, of the parish of Dunblane pre- 
sented a memorial to the First Commissioner 
of Works, og March 8, to ask the assistance of 
the Treasury to carry out a proposed restora- 


tion of the nave, aisles, and chancel of Dun- | P® 


blane Cathedral, Perthshire, at an estimated 
cost of from 14,000/. to 16,000/., according to 
the materials used. The Cathedral, which is 
well known to tourists,* is a picturesque ruin, 
standing on the east side of the river Allan, 
in the broad valley which separates the 
Grampian mountains from the chain of the 
Ochils. The choir, however, which has no 
aisles, is used asthe parish church. The build- 
ing is the wy of the Crown, and the depu- 
tation to Mr. Plunket suggested that the entire 
restoration and re-roofing of the nave and 
aisles would be an appropriate memorial of the 
Queen’s Jubilee. It was stated that a partial 
restoration of the choir, which has been used 
as a parish church for some time, was effected 
about fifteen years ago, at a cost of 3,0001., and 
that an a — of at least 6001. 
was necessary for the preservation of this 

of the fabric. It was further stated that the 
landowners had undertaken to assess them- 
selves in the amount which would be required 


to provide a new parish church, which was 
estimated a 35000. (a sum which would 
appear scarcely adequate for the purpose), pro- 
vided that the Crown would anal to "he 
Cathedral being used hereafter as the parish 
church, and that one of the parishioners had 
offered to guarantee 6,500/. ; but whether this 
sum was in addition to the 3,5001. ag yen by 
the heritorsis not clear. Mr. Plunket, in reply 
to the deputation, stated that the Government 
were anxious for the preservation of the Ca- 
thedral, and promised to inquire if there would 
be any difficulty in the Treasury undertaking 
the maintenance of the fabric after its restora- 
tion. If the Government are really anxious 
for the “preservation,” in the true sense, of 
the Cathedral, they must be very cautious 
what they do in the way of its “ restoration.” 





* Two views of the Catheiral were published in the 


er for Nov. 21, 1835, 
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jer works exhibited in Messrs. 
Tooth & Son’s a exhibition dun 
class — ” are not all what we should cali 
Bl class,” but they include some very 
good works, Unfortunately some of the best 
in execution are among least attractive 
in feeling ; witness Jacquet’s “Chanson 
d’Amour ” (38), a painting of most remarkabj, 
technical finish, but utterly vulgar in cho. 
racter and motive. One of Gallegos’ brilliantly. 
painted church festival subjects, “ Rehearsing 
the Easter Anthem” (43) suggests the same 
criticism ; the varied expressions of the faces 
of the monks and the choir-boys are admirab] 
se any the tone of oe whole is 
and criarde, as painting, and it suggests 
idea of being painted with coke 
inter’s , 80 to M. Enugéne de 
laas exhibits an admirable Venetian flower. 
girl, which most visitors will at first sight 
attribute to Mr. Fildes; Mr. Leader, Her 
Heffner, and Mr. Halswelle exhibit land. 
scapes with their usual hard finish and 
brilliant effectiveness and more than their 
usual mannerism. A painting of foxes by 
Rosa Bonheur (87) should be looked at, as 
well as other and smaller works, Mr. 
Goodall’s pi of Christ and the child, 
which has for some time on view at the 
same galleries, we have not before referred to. 
There is evidently a serious attempt on the 
part of the painter to give an ideal conception 
of Christ, and there is a noble character in the 
head, but such as is not suitable, in our think- 
ing, to the special incident and situation 
pourtrayed. We should rather have thought 
of Christ with His look and attention fixed on 
the child whom He had called to Him, instead 
of this abstracted gaze directed into space. 
a of - oo about the eon is “sa 
spring o igious sentiment rather than 
intellectual judgment ; and we strongly object 
- the a not to say —, of 
xing to the catalogue a “gushing” laudatory 
letter trons a well-known ecclesiastic, as if people 
were to follow his lead, and be influenced by 
his praise. What is it to us what Canon 
Duckworth thinks of the ery as a repre- 
sentation of Christ? This kind of thing is on 
the increase in picture-galleries ; it is merely 
an attempt to impose an opinion on ignorant 
rsons who have no opinion of their own, and 
it ought to be stopped. 


collection of bronzes to be seen st 
Messrs. Bellman & Ivey’s galleries in Picca- 
dilly includes, besides some good reproductions 
in Suoee of recent French sculpture, a con- 
siderable number of small bronzes by Russian 
artists, mostly of a highly realistic type, battle- 
field and hunting-field scenes, &c. A good many 
of these show remarkable truth of action and 
force of modelling, especially in the treatment 
of horses, bears, and other animals. The groups 
by —— Lieberich are specially to be 
noted. 


To sketches by Mr. Wimperis, now on view 
at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, and said to be 
“principally from the New Forest and its 
neighbourhood,” exhibit all the breadth of 
style and the true and characteristic water 
colour treatment to which we have been 
accustomed in the works of this excellent 
water-colour artist ; but we must be allowed 
to say that they certainly recall very little 
of the character of the country from which 
they profess to be taken, and that where 
the New Forest is iss ble 
in character, the colour eifect of 
it is not realised. The New Forest 4 
tract of landscape full of colour; Mr. Win- 
peris gives it to us translated into dark and 
neutral tones. We have always admired his 
work when regarded as what may be termed 
abstract lan - but when we compare It 
in this case with the special landscape SUP 

to be represented, one cannot help 
eeling that there may be too much “ breadth 
and elimination of detail. 


R. DAVID MURRAY exhibits at the 

Fine Art Society’s rooms 4 collection 
of sketches made in Picardy. This is another 
of the exhibitions which shows how much 
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more favourable to one’s estimate of an artist’s ) 


powers & sketch exhibition may be than 
a finished painting. None of Mr. Murray’s 
oil paintings at the Academy exhibitions have 
presented as much of interest or as much of 
real open air effect as this collection of sketches. 
There is rather too much of an ap ce of 
imitating Corot about many of them, which 
may be partly accounted for by the fact that 
this was Corot’s country, and that similar 
causes tend to produce similar effects; so 
Mr. Murray’s friends say ; but we rather think 
Corot showed him the way. There is great 
variety in the character and treatment of the 
sketches, however ; some aim at topographical 
accuracy, Others have @ more poetic aim ; 
many gain an extra attraction from the local 
characteristics which they exhibit ; the deco- 
ratively-treated iron cross set up in the midst 
of the fields ; the “ Féte des Morts” (65) and 
“A House of Sorrow” (76) showing the 
Picardian funeral observances; “The Reed 
teaper” (44), in huge, and it is to be hoped 
waterproof, boots, a through the marsh 
after his work. The collection is well worth a 
visit, both from the artistic and the topo- 
graphical point of view. 


{ gre question as to the treatment of the 
entrance to St. Martin’s-lane will certainly 
not be satisfactorily solved by the removal of 
the steps in front of the portico. Little will 
be gained in width of roadway unless the foot 
pavement is removed also; and then where 
are the foot-passengers to go? One incon- 
venience will give place to another, and the 
front of St. Martin’s will be seriously damaged 
in its architectural effect. The narrowness of 
the roadway at this point is an inconvenience, 
but not a very serious one to put up with for 
a time. When the facade of the National 
Gallery is rebuilt in a manner worthy of the 
site and of the importance of the institution, 
then the lines of the new facade can be modi- 
fied to allow of the widening of the roadway. 
We had better wait for that event than hope- 
lessly spoil the architectural effect of Bt 
Martin’s Church, which, with all its faults, 
is one of the best and most dignified buildings 
of its class and date. 


R. HENRY BENNET’S letter from Men- 
tone, in Thursday’s J'imes, confirms what 
a previous correspondent of that journal had 
remarked in regard to other situations affected 
by the recent deplorable earthquake, that the 
houses brought down were mostly such as had, 
80 to speak, no right to ex to stand against 
an earthquake, or even without one. Dr. Bennet 
says,— 

‘One hundred and twenty-five houses have been 
condemned by the surveyors, most of them tumble- 
down erections of the olden town, in the last stage 
of decay, many hundreds of years old, huddled 
together in Mediseval Italian style, and only wanting 
apush to bring them down, like houses of cards. 
In the modern part of Mentone of late years, houses 
have been rather scam than built, as in the out- 
tkirts of London and aris, not in freestone, as of 
old, with wide solid foundations, but of lath, 
plaster, and stucco, with mortar made with the dust 
of the road ins of pure river orrock sand. Not 
one well-built stone house has fallen, to my know- 
ledge. This dire catastrophe will teach builders on 
the Riviera to return to the old time-honoured solid 
Mediterranean style of building, with wide stone 
foundations and thick stone , and to give up 
lath, plaster, rabble mortar, and stucco as the 
principal materials of the house,” 

Dr. Bennet adds that one practical result of 
the earthquake will probably be that “ the old 
picturesque houses on the Riviera, which 
travellers visit with such pleasure and curiosity, 
will have to be pulled down and replaced by 
modern buildings, They have become from 
age &@ mere heap of rubbish, a blot on the 
creation, a danger to their inhabitants. Several 
of these houses have been condemned to de- 
rata by the Italian authorities.” We 
a no doubt, however, that the “ Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings ” will 
_— an appeal against their removal. It will 
® just the kind of thing they will enjoy. 














, How a Marble Statue is made. — Mr. 
v. A. P. Macbride gave a lecture on this subject 
or Dulwich Schoolroom on Monday last. 

© chair was taken by Mr. A. H. Gilkes, the 
Master of Dulwich College, 
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THE FORGE, ST. CLEMENT DANES; 
FICQUETT’S CROFT; AND THE NEW 
BANKRUPTCY OFFICES SITE. 


“TENANTS and occupiers of a certain tene- 
ment, called the Forge, in the parish of St. 
Clement Danes, in the county of Middlesex, 
come forth and do your service!” Thus, year 
after year, is proclamation made before the 
Queen's Remembrancer at the Royal Courts of 
Justice, and as often does the City Solicitor 
respond by counting six horseshoes and sixty- 
one nails, whereupon the Queen’s Remembrancer 
declares, “‘Good number.’ This quaint cere- 
mony, immediately following upon the render- 
ing and cutting of two faggots for the waste 
ground called the “Moors” in Shropshire, is 
symbolical of certain rent service due from the 
Corporation to the Crown in respect of a forge 
formerly held by them in St. Clement Danes, 
London, and which, having been pulled down in 
a riot, temp. Richard II., was not restored. 
Until the passing of an Act in 1859, these two 
‘services’? were wont to be discharged on the 
annual presentation of the sheriffs at the 
Exchequer Court, Westminster. There is 
question, though, whether the second function 
will not shortly fall into abeyance, since the (by 
some) supposed site of the forge will probably 
be taken over by the Crown. 

For by a Government measure, which was 
introduced in the House by Mr. Planket on 
Tuesday, the 15th inst., it is proposed to enable 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works and 
Pablic Buildings to acquire certain lands and 
buildings in St. Clement Danes parish for new 
offices in connexion with the Bankruptcy Court, 
at present in Portugal-street, or for such other 
public service as the Treasury may prescribe. 
The property to be acquired lies south-west and 
south-east of King’s College Hospital, having 
Carey-street to its north-east with Clement's 
and New Inns to the west, and extending south- 
wards as far as the vacant space alongside of 
the Royal Courts of Justice. Owing to sundry 
demolitions that have been made here from 
time to time during the past three or four years 
much of the site islaid bare. The development 
of the Government scheme will again complete 
the building over of a once open space which was 
known as Ficquett’s Field or Croft, and also as 
the Campus Templariorum or Templars’ Field. 
That space, of about eleven acres, is mentioned 
in the Liber Johannis Stillingflete, compiled in 
the year 1434,* in connexion with Gerard’s Hall 
as follows :—“ Willielmus Cotterell (12 cent.) 
dedit aulam vocatam Gisour’s Hall in civitate 
Londin. in parochia §. Mildrede cum aliis 
diversis tenementis et redditibus in Fletestrete, 
et pasturam vocatam Fiketsfeld.’’ In his second 
edition, 1850, Peter Cunningham quotes (with- 
out date) another, and what he declares to be 
the earliest extant, grant. There we learn that 
the ground served ‘“‘Pro Saltationibus Torna- 
mentis, aliisque Exercitiis Equitum Militumque 
Regni nostri Anglie presertim vero Equitum 
Sancti Johannis Hierosolimitan.”” It bas been 
plausibly conjectured that the Forge was estab- 
lished at this spot for the farriers who were 
employed in shoeing the combatants’ horses and 
in repairing their armour or weapons. We say 
combatants advisedly, for it is not easy to 


predicate whether the field was exclusively | y 


reserved, if, indeed, it was so reserved at all, 
for the Knights Templar or the Knights of 
the English langue, or language, of the 
Hospitallers of St. John. If the forge was 
destroyed for good by Wat Tyler's men it 
disappeared in the year 1381. Just sixty-eight 
years before that date Bertrand the Goth, 
Pope Clement V., had decreed at the Council 
of Vienne the despoilment and dispersal 
of the Knights Templar. In the year 
following (1313) King Edward II. gave to 
Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, “the 
whole place and houses called the New Temple 
at London, with the ground called Ficquete’s 
Croft... . that belonged to the Templars” 
(Stow, Thoms’s edit., p. 149). That property 
then passed to Hugh le Despenser, the younger, 
on whose attainder, 1326, it was given over to 
the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem at Clerken- 
well. In or about the year 1341 the hospitallers 
demised their New Temple property to the two 
existing Societies of Professors and Students of 
the Laws of England. Under date 1376, we 
find mention of the Ficquett’s, or Fyckett’s, field 
as a place wherein the clerks of the Chancery, 








Nominibus Fundatorum, Hosp. S. Johannis Jeru” 
iia ican bes the “ Monast. Anglic.,”” vol, vi, 
p. 832, edit, 1817-39. 
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, 
apprentices and students of the law, and the 


citizens of London daily exercise their common 
walks and disports. In 1535 Robert Sherborne, 
Bishop of Chichester, demises for ninety-nine 
years, at 10 marks per annum, to William 
Sulliard (who received an absolute conveyance 
in 1536 from Bishop Sampson) “all that great 
messuage called Lincoln’s Inn... . together 
with the way through Field Gate . . . . to hold 
to them .... by the service therefore due 
.... towit, of the Lord Prior of St. John of 
Jerusalem.” The field, doubtless, gave its name 
to this gate, which then stood in Chancery-lane, 
over against the Domus Conversorum or the 
Rolls. The way through the Field Gate, and 
the field itself, are cited in various subsequent 
sales and conveyances, and orders of the 
Lincoln’s Inn benchers, to the end of the six- 
teenth century.* Meanwhile the priory pos- 
sessions went to the Crown at the Dissolution, 
and with them Ficquett’s Field. Since this 
name is sometimes spelt as Fitchett, we may 
recall that the Black Friars, removing from High 
Holborn to near Buynard’s Castle, were granted, 
for building materials, the ruing of Mount 
Fitchett Tower there. 

A grant of nearly all this ground by King 
Henry VIII. to one Anthony Stringer has 
been preserved. We can further trace its 
subsequent proprietors down to Henry Searle, 
or Serle, who in 1690 “ died intestate, much 
in debt, and his landa all mortgaged.’ t 
Most of the topographical works on London 
say that the present New-square (antiqué 
Serle-court, or Serle’s- square), completed 
soon after Serle’s death, was brilt on open 
ground formerly styled Little Lincoln’s Fields 
or Ficquett’s Croft. The building area is so 
named in articles of agreement between Serle 
and the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 1682. But 
according toa plan in Parton’s account of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields parish, and to the Ordnance 
Survey, that area was once part of the Coney 
Garth or Cotterell Garden, Lincoln’s Inn. In 
these maps the Croft is marked as lying to the 
south and west, comprising at this date part of 
the Courts of Justice site, together with 
Portugal, Serle, and Carey streets, and the 
southern portion of King’s College Hospital. 

The ground that lies next south-east of the 
Vestry-hall, and contiguous to the hospital site, 
is proposed to be taken for purposes of the Bill 
under review. Jackanapes’-lane, now Carey- 
street, an early home during the period 1516- 
1820 of Sir Henry Taylor, author of “ Philip 
Van Artevelde,” was re-named after Sir George 
Carey. In her memoirs, Lady Fanshawe speaks 
of taking a house there of Sir George Carey 
for the year 1656. All, excepting a very small 
length of the southern side, was pulled down for 
the New Courts of Justice, whilst part of the 
northern side, tu the west, between Carey and 
Serle streets, has been rebuilt as New Court. 
In the South Kensington Museum may be seen 
a mantelpiece, with a mirror or picture frame 
above, from a house here; and also a door-case 
and door in carved deal, of early eighteenth- 
century work, from No. 18, at the corner of old 
New-court. There was a good doorway too in 
the house, last used as a dining-house, and 
adjoining to the soup-kitchen, which stood at the 
north-eastern corner of Yeat’s-court; and one 
et remains by the opening into Grange-court. 

Whilst the actual position of the forge cannot 
now be ascertained, it is significant to observe 
that in its immediate neighbourhood were a 
Three Horse-shoes tavern in Milford-lane, 
of wood, and pulled down in 1831; and two 
Horse-shoe courts. Of these Jatter one still sur- 
vives in the shape of the foot-way that leads 
out of Clement’s Inn into Yate’s, or Yeat’s, 
court, which latter communicates with the 
south-western bend of Carey-street. The new 
buildings will close this thoroughfare, and will 
further obliterate almost all that is yet standing 
of Clement’s-lane, and of the once fine old house 
(an early home of Mrs. Keeley, the actress) 
along the southern side of Grange-court, next 
south of King's College Hospital. 

Turning, however, from the past, a considera- 
tion of more practical importance to the modern 
wayfarer presents itself. The Clement’s Inn- 
gate at the end of the Horse-shoe passage is 
closed at an early hour every evening. The 
foot-traveller from Lincoln’s Inn westward tothe 
Strand is then obliged to pursue his course either 





® Teste Purton Cooper's privately printed (but incom- 
plete) volame 1849, embodying Will. Melmoth’s “ Great 


tance of a Religious Life.” 
eee Autobiography of Sir John Bramston,” quoted by 
Cunningham, ut supra. 
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by way of Clement’s Inn-passage or further 
through the devious and farfrom agreeable by- 
ways of Clare Market. For road traffic accom- 
modation is even more poorly provided ; and all 
vehicles have perforce to go by way of the ridi- 
culously re-named Sardinia and Kemble streets. 
In our paper of November 15, 1852, we pab- 
lished Mr. Charles Forster Hayward’s proposal 
for constructing fresh communications between 
Holborn and the Strand. That gentleman’s 
scheme embodies two streets opening from the 
Strand at St. Mary’s and St. Clement Danes’ 
churches, and to meet in a circus at the angle of 
Sheffield and Portsmouth streets. Failing this, 
a leas ambitious alternative is feasible. It has 
been suggested* that a thoroughfare be made 
to join the western end of Portugal-street and 
the Strand. Such a street would necessarily 
have to mount the incline which is now marked 
by the flights of steps alongside of the Courts of 
Justice. It would there pass over ground that 
is already held by the Commissioners of Works. 
At the same time, it is clearly patent that the 
new Bankruptcy Offices will only render the 
need more imperative for readier meane of 
access from the one quarter to the other than 
is at present to be found.t 








THE SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAY 
SCHEME. 


Arnica is promising to succeed America as 
the scene of big railway enterprises. When the 
Black Continent has once started building great 
railways, we may expect some very fine feats of 
engineering. Already there isa scheme started 
which opens up a grand vista to the imagina- 
tion, and promises to bring the Cape into direct 
railway communication with the Portuguese 
frontier and Delagoa Bay. The scheme owes 
its origin to the sudden and unexpected dis- 
covery of enormous mineral wealth in the 
Transvaal. As far back as 1884, President 
Kruger, when at Amsterdam, gave & con- 
cession to a Dutch syndicate for a railway from 
the Portuguese frontier of the Transvaal to 
Naelspruit, a town in Boerland, which was to be 
ultimately continued to Pretoria. This con- 
cession, which was an exceedingly advantageous 
one, was and confirmec by the Boer 
Parliament or Volksraad. The railway was to 
be seventy miles long; the Dutch were to be 
allowed fifteen years in which to make it, and at 
the end of that time fresh terms were to be made 
for the continuation of the line to Pretoria. The 
route the railway was to take was based ona 
survey made by a Portuguese engineer, Colonel 
Machado, which made a considerable circuit to 
the north in order to take in the undeveloped 
Leydenburg gold-fields. Two conditions were 
imposed on the Dutch syndicate. The first was 
that the company should be fally established 
within twelve months of the concession, and 
the second was that the company should deposit 
18,0001. caution money with the Transvaal 
Government. Neither of these conditions was 
fulfilled, and so the concession became void. 

In the meantime the discovery of the De 
Kaap gold-fields and of the existence of coal 
near Pretoria, altered the complexion of affairs. 
In April, 1886, 1,795,000 acres had been thrown 
open to the public by Government as gold-fields, 
and De Kaap was soon over-ran by English. 
These felt very keenly the want of a railway, 
and set on foot a project of their own. This 
new line was to ran straight from the Portu- 
guese frontier to the De Kaap gold-fields, with- 
out going north to Leydenburg at all, and was 
to be continued through more gold-fields,—as yet 
undeveloped,—and a very rich coal district to 
Pretoria, the capital of the Transvaal, whence 
it was undoubtedly the intention of the pro- 
moters to connect the line with Kimberley, and 
oe meee Nees Transvaal into direct communi- 
Cation with the railway system of South Africa. 
The English had their money ready, and the 

Scheme was submitted to the Volksraad and 
fully Ciscussed. Here, however, national and 
political feelings came into play. The Dutch are 
jealous of the rapid growth of the English 
population in Boerland, and very distrustful of 
anything likely to bring them into close com- 
munication with their old enemies at the Cape. 
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The President, therefore, tried to obtain an 
extension of six months to the concession 
granted the old Dutch syndicate to enable 
them practically to copy the new plan. This 
was granted, and a kind of commercial 
missionary has been sent over to Holland to 
preach the gospel of the new railway and try 
to get the Dutch to help it with their money. 
If he should prove unsuccessful in his endea- 
vours it is quite possible that he may come 
over here to raise the money in the English 
market. It is, however, very undesirable that 
the Dutch should have the making of the rail- 
way, as they have stipulated for fifteen years 
to make 70 miles of railway. Besides, as the 
railway will be principally used by the English 
gold-diggers and colonists, these do not like the 
prospect of seeing the line in the hands of the 
slow and routine-loving Dutch. They also 
argue, and with trath, that English engineers 
have more experience of building railways in 
new countries, and would not require thirty 
years to make a line of only 140 miles’ length, 
nor would English engineers be likely to spend 
so much money over the enterprise as the 
Datch. There is, therefore, a considerable con- 
troversy going on in the Transvaal, and the 
prospect of a speedy commencement of the 
line is somewhat remote; nevertheless, a rail- 
way must soon be built, for things cannot long 
continue as they are, the inconvenience and 
expense of bullock transit being so great. 

The Portuguese Government are, moreover, 
building a line from Delagoa Bay to the 
Transvaal frontier, and it is not probable that 
this railway when completed will be allowed to 
remain unconnected with Pretoria. As soon 
as the line to Pretoria has been constructed, the 
line from thence to Kimberley must follow, 
and the Black Continent will ina great measure 
be at last opened up. So great a scheme is 
dazzling to the imagination, and must make the 
mouths of engineers and contractors water with 
hope and expectation. We sincerely trust they 
will not be disappointed. A line such as the 
one we have sketched out will give an enormous 
impulse to African trade, and be an incalculable 
boon to all connected with it. 


To ceeteenteneiaiate 
~~ — 








THE GLASGOW “SUBWAY.” 


A scHEME of locomotion for which a reason- 
ably appropriate name has yet to be invented is 
that contemplated by the “ Glasgow Subway ”’ 
Bill, the third reading of which was on the 
14th inst. passed by the Lords’ Committee. It is 
neither a railway of the ordinary type worked 
by independent locomotives and trains, nor yet 
a rope-tracked line on any system hitherto tried. 
It admits of up and down trains passing and 
repassing each other constantly, and yet it is 
only of single-line width and is expected to be 
built on a scale of corresponding economy. The 
‘“‘subway” is designed to supply an acknow- 
ledged want in Glasgow,—speedy transit from 
the city to the western and north-western 
suburbs, an area left unaffected by the under- 
ground railway recently completed. The “sub- 
way” project is the product of the ingenuity of 
Mr. Simpson, C.E., Glasgow (the engineer for 
the finished underground railway just men- 
tioned), and the promoters are confined to a few 
who have examined the novel idea closely, and 
come to @ thorough belief in the inventor and 
his scheme. The cost of the line is stated at 
between 200,0001. and 300,000I., and the length 
of it will be fully two miles, exclusively in 
tunnelling, and for the most part following the 
course of the main street arteries to north- 
westward and west. Commencing in St. Enoch’s- 
square, in front of the Glasgow and South 
Western and Midland terminus, and proceeding 
by Buchanan-street, New City-road, and Great 
Western-road, it finds its western termination 
at Victoria Cross, in the select residential 
quarter of Hillhead and Kelvinside. There are 
eight stations, inclading the two terminals, the 

i between each of these being the same 
throughout, viz., 700 yards. A stationary 
engine works an endless rope, stretching its 
double length from end to end, and supported on 
raised pulleys on either side just outside the 
outer rail. On this rope, at exact distances of 
700 yards also, are strung the seven light 
trains which are to perform the service. 
Though a track of only 12 ft. wide by 
12 ft. high, and thus of single dimensions 
only, as ordinarily estimated, it is fitted with 
distinct up and down rails, these occupying 
almost the same ground within the tunnel, but 





separating entirely at the stations. The station 
spaces are of double-line width, exclusive of up 
and down platforms; and it isat these sh 
widths the up and down trains, which seer a 
if constantly threatening intersection, ie 
made to pass each other. The locomotion is by 
jerks, as it were, of 700 yards each ; and at eaci, 
stoppage only three of the intermediate station: 
and one of the terminals are touched, all tho 
others being empty. At the conclusion of tho 
next move of 700 yards the reverse is the condi. 
tion, of course, and so on regularly over the 
working day so long as no hitch arises. Th, 
most interesting feature, it will be seen, is the 
method of getting trains past each other, ths 
stations in this particular fulfilling two mos 
important functions. The whole affair, indeed 
from terminus to terminus, is one compactly 
connected machine, and perhaps the most ur. 
promising feature in the outlook of the project 
arises from this, because any accident or mis. 
calculation, however trifling per se, will guffice 
to throw the entire arrangement out of gear. 
The line is incapable of co-operation with other 
railways, in the ordinary sense, and once cop. 
structed it will be next to impossible to enlarge 
it, however desirable that might become, with. 
out reconstruction on a scale almost equal to 
building anew. The proposal has provoked 
much local criticism, and the opposition arrayed 
against it, including the City Corporation and 
the tramway proprietors, is rather formidable, 
although the promoters profess themselves 
sanguine of pushing their Bill through the 
remaining stages in the Commons. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 
THE NEW SUPPLEMENTAL CHARTER. 


AT a special general meeting of the members 
of this Institute, held on Monday evening last, 
Mr. Edward I’Anson, F.G.S., President, in the 
chair, the minutes of the special genera! 
meeting held on Monday, the 17th of January, 
were read and signed as correct. 

The President asked for the attention of 
the meeting while the Hon. Secretary made a 
statement in regard to the application for the 
grant of a Supplemental Charter. 

The Hon. Secretary.—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen: It will be in the recollection of 
some, if not of all present, that, after an amount 
of consideration which may fairly be described 
as protractive and exhaustive, the special 
general meeting which was held April 5, 1886, 
approved and passed, subject to certain amend¢- 
mente and alterations, the draft of the exten- 
sion of our Charter, which had previously been 
prepared by the Council. Those alterations 
and amendments necessarily and naturally took 
some time to arrange, but after consultation 
with our solicitors, and after taking the opinion 
of distinguished counsel, we succeeded in pre- 
senting the draft Charter to the Privy Counc! 
on Aug. 24. Most of you are aware that op- 
posing petitions were thereupon lodged with 
the Privy Council by two bodies, who, in spite 
of their short-lived existence, appear to have 
thought that they were justified in taking such 
unfriendly and questionable action towards this 
ancient and respectable corporation, thus em 
deavouring to thwart the laudable endeavour 
of the Institute to consult the welfare and 
promote the interests of the profession at large. 
This opposition resulted in petitions being sab- 
mitted in support of our action from various 
representative societies of established reputt 
tion. The Manchester Society of Architects, 
the Liverpool Architectural Society, the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Architectural Soci«ty, the 
Leicester and Leicestershire Architecture 
Society, the Glasgow Institute of Architects 
and, lastly, the Architectural Association © 
London, lodged with the Privy Council separat¢ 
petitions praying that our Supplemental Charter 
might be granted. The opposing petitions wer 
sent to us by the Privy Council, and in e 
course we answered them. The sequel 0 ® 
this is the intimation which it is now wher 
vilege to make to you, and which is briety 
this:—That at a Council held at Windsor © 
Monday last, the Queen approved and s’g? 
our Charter. The matter, therefore, ™4y 
looked upon as an accomplished fact. -oory 
are certain legal details still to be complet’: 
but these are mere matters of form, 4” to 
sooner, now, we set to work to frame and 

the By-laws in accordance wt “ 
Charter, which may now be looked up? 
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passed, the better. The Council propose to 


‘mmediate steps in this direction, and I 
pono hope that this year,—the Jubilee of 
our beloved Queen,—which is to see 80 many 
auspicious events, may witness not only the 
completion . our — r, but of the By-laws 

hich depend upon 1t. 

. : ein was asked by Mr. T. Searancke 
Archer concerning the obligation of members 
in respect of the Schedule of Professional Prac- 
tice and Charges, and a conversation ensued, in 
which Messrs. Lacy W. Ridge, Arthur Cates, 
Charles Barry, Professor Kerr, E. A. Gruning, 
John Hebb, and the Hon. Secretary joined. 


The Royal Gold Medal. 


The By-law LXXVI., referring to the nomi- 
nation and election of Royal Gold Medallists, 
having been read, the President read the notice 
convening the special general meeting, and no 
other candidate having been proposed, moved 
the following resolution, the terms of which had 
been previously issued to members. Whereupon 
it was unanimously resolved,—‘ That, subject 
to her Majesty’s gracious sanction, the Royal 
Gold Medal for the year 1887 be presented to 
Mr. Ewan Christian, Past President, Architect 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners.” * 

A Paper, by Professor Kerr, Fellow, on “The 
Architect’s Fanctions in Relation to Building 
Contracts,’ was read by the author. We give 
an abstract of this paper hereafter. In the 
discussion which followed, Mesars. William 
Woodward, T. Searancke Archer, Edwin T. 
Hall, Sydney Young, Thomas Blasbiil, George 
Aitchison, A.R.A., T. M. Rickman, F.S8.A., Ralph 
Nevill, F.S.A., and the President joined. A 
vote of thanks having been passed by acclama- 
tion, Professor Kerr replied, and the proceedings 
terminated. 








THE ARCHITECT’S FUNCTIONS IN 
RELATION TO BUILDING CONTRACTS. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


THis was the subject of a paper read on 
Monday evening last, at a special meeting 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects by Professor Kerr, as mentioned above. 
Referring to the apparent desire of both 
architects and builders to reconsider the 
“Conditions of Contract,” which were ad- 
justed by a Special Committee of the Insti- 
tute and the London Builders’ Society a 
good many years ago, both sides now com- 
plaining of their want of clearness in certain 
respects,—the lecturer said his object was, not 
to discuss those conditions, but to submit a few 
observations upon the less superficial aspects 
of the architect’s difficulties, and to advocate 
the more formal recognition of a kind of 
liberality of dealing which he considered would 
be found to characterise the administration of 
the best architects, and also to meet the ap- 
proval of the best lawyers. The difference 
between the simple contract of every - day 
trading, and the always highly complex building 
Contract, was pointed out; and he laid it down 
that the comparatively small amount of building 
litigation must simply be due to the fair dealing 
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of architects. A building contract has for its 
real purpose not any necessity of science, but 
the relief of the proprietor from his own natural 
risks and uncertainties, by imposing them upon 
& contractor. For this he employs first the 
architect, and secondly the quantity surveyor ; 
and, in strict law, it would seem that it is this 
purely commercial supervisorship of the con- 
tract that is generally regarded to be the 
supreme service of an architect, all else being 
of minor moment. The questions, there- 
fore, which he would consider were what 
the proprietor expects, what the builder expects, 
and what the lawyers expect. At any rate, 
lawyers do not expect an architect to play the 
lawyer; his function is to be expert in good 
sense, not in jurisprudence; and this especially 
when great lawyers are never tired of telling us 
that law is only the essence of common-sense,— 
common-sense the principle, law the mere ex- 
ponent. The proprietor, then, expects two 
things: to get his work done economically, and 
to know the cost beforehand; and he pays for 
both. But he must not over-strain economy, 
or the contract may snap: to seek the advan- 
tage of an unwary reckoning is something like 
a fraud, and the architect ought to protest 
againet an unsafe bargain. In expecting a con- 
clusive estimate of cost, also, the difficulties 
must be duly kept in mind; for “extras”’ seem 
to spring up sometimes like weeds in a field. 
Then what the builder expects is profit and not 
loss; and, having regard to the pressure of 
competition tendering, he trusts to the architect 
for fair dealing, honourable treatment from him 
whatever may happen. Alluding to the daily 
dependence of a contractor upon the architect’s 
almost arbitrary directions, the lecturer argued 
that the extraordinary complexity of the 
transaction lifts it quite above the common 
level of commercial contracts, and demands a 
different code of fair dealing. As for what 
the lawyer would say to all this, it would be 
that to introduce him and his ways into such 
business without urgent need is not fair 
dealing ; and thus also, whenever building husi- 
ness has the misfortune to fall into the terrible 
trap of litigation, the legal agents on both sides 
demand the direction of architects, nominally 
witnesses, really advisers and advocates, with- 
out whose aid the results are always fallacious. 
Turning to the very peculiar understanding 
whereby the architect, although the responsible 
agent of one of the contracting parties, acts the 
part of an arbitrator between the two,--a 
difficult point in law,—tke remarkable con- 
fidence of the builder in the traditional impar- 
tiality of the architect would be manifested 
even when the employer was most exacting and 
unreasonable; and for such reasons as this the 
lecturer deprecated the specious affectation 
of some architects who say they ‘‘take their 
instructions from the solicitor’; for when a 
lawyer of high claes calls in an architect it is to 
take his advice and defer to it, not to make bim 
the instrument of artifice. The next point 
referred to was competition tendering, described 
as a plausible practice, whose true efficiency is 
obviously inversely as the complexity of the 
contract. Inthe bands of the skilful profes- 
sion of Quantity Surveyors the process of esti- 
mating has been brought to considerable per- 
fection; but the pricing by builders is not 
always equally scientific, which may nullify the 
more scientific part of the work; and another 
difficulty which thus arises is that felt by the 
architect at the end, when a badly-priced bill is 
sprung upon him from under eeal for his valua- 
tion of deviations. Nevertbeless, the acceptance 
of the bills of quantities as a basis of 
contract is to be approved; and _ espe- 
cially with the view of relieving the builder 
from risks impossible to be appraised. Tre 
eelf - evident axiom, as it is called, that an 
employer is entitled to know the exact cost 
beforeband, the lecturer denied to be self- 
evident, contending that it is much more reason- 
able that unforeseen risks should remain with 
him, and nothing be put upon the contractor 
which the quantities cannot accurately define. 
As regarded the correction of errors in the 
quantities, there would be little chance of any- 
thing serious being wrong in the work of careful 
surveyors; but there was another point, and he 
mnst pronounce his opinion to be that all specu- 
lation clanses in specifications are unlawful, in 
saying which he believed he won!d be supported 
by sound lawyers, even of the most strictly 
commercial order. A bargain which it is im- 
possible to fulfil it is inequitable to enforce ; 
as in diplomacy, en unworkable treaty must be 
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revised. It is also pretty much the same thing 
to say, with reference to building, that a bad 
bargain for one side is bad for both, wherefore 
speculative conditions are essentially unsafe. 
A perfect building contract, therefore, would 
be one in which the quantities provide for every 
hazard with precision, and he was disposed to 
think that all liberal-minded architects must be 
already in favour of the aboliticn of the system 
of repudiating the bills of quantities the moment 
the contract is signed. The question of the 
quality of work was then discussed, and the 
constant use of the phrase “the best of its 
kind” was affirmed to have no discriminative 
meaning; the only practical discrimination 
being a knowledge beforehand by the architect 
of a builder’s customary work. The practice 
of open tendering by all comers who can offer 
sureties the lecturer regarded as dangerous to 
all parties, and especially to the architect. 
Then upon the question of “ extras” he was of 
opinion that they are generally of the em- 
ployer’s making. It must be a necessary con- 
sequence of competition tendering to demora- 
lise contractors ; but he could give great credit 
to some in this respect as compared with 
others. The chief difficulty, however, in deal- 
ing with ‘“‘extras” is not so much the dis- 
satisfaction of the employer financially at the 
disappointment of his expectation of relief from 
his risks. The wisest course, however, is to 
keep him well informed of what is accruing ; 
and when young architects are timid in this 
respect it is a serious mistake. ‘‘ Extras” 
ought never to be priced at a loss; but to 
overprice them is not allowable. Vague 
general clanses, whether in specifications 
or contracts, the lecturer then proceeded to 
deprecate, on the principle that he who 
takes the incidental benefits ought to take 
the incidental risks. It is wrong to say 
the architect has only his client’s interest to 
look to unless his agency either ceased 
or commenced with the signing of the con- 
tract. Impartiality during the execution of 
a contract implies the same impartiality 
during its negotiation. The doctrine of the 
“insurance” of general risks he regarded as 
fallacious; and he could not be sure that an 
unscientific item in the quantities might not be 
an act of negligerce involving responsibility. 
Tbere was no merit in these general clauses, 
but rather a confession of carelessness. The 
arbitration clause in contracts he considered to 
be always advisable; but the appointment of 
the arbitrator ought not be made carelessly, 
and a stranger ought to be preferred. In most 
disputes a respectable architect would probably 
be in the right; but a contractor who is losing 
money can scarcely be undeserving of sympathy, 
especially if it be the architect’s duty at the 
outset to avoid a losing contract as an unsafe 
ove. In connexion with this, the lecturer 
offered the suggestion whether an arbitration 
covenant between architect and client as to 
professional charges might not be of advantage. 
The last point of detail to be dealt with was the 
action of an architect in a formal reference 
taking the place of litigation; and he affirmed 
that there is no possible matter of dispute under 
a building contract in which an architect is not 
the best adjudicator. Litigation, in its relation 
to ordinary business, is acknowledged to be a 
failure, and the growing dissatisfaction of the 
whole commercial public with its inefficiency 
and outrageous cost is becoming one of the 
movements of the day. Hence the custom 
of taking building cases to expert arbitration. 
Surveyors had been the chief referees, for 
obvious reasons; but architects, even the more 
artistic of them, ought to possess all the 
qualifications, and the time was come for doing 
away ina great measure with the fallacy that 
the architect and the surveyor are two, not one. 
He had seen many legal authorities, and granted 
their value; he had also seen arbitrators and 
arbitrators; but he never saw & qualified build- 
ing-arbitrator whose decision, even when he 
split the difference and divided the costs, was 
not far and away more intelligent and accept- 
able than that of any Court of Law. In adding 
a few miscellaneous remarks regarding arbitra- 
tion generally, the lecturer recommended the 
principle of the court of three surveyors 
appointed by the Building Act for party-wall 
cases, as being preferable to that of the one 
referee, and as affording greater scope and 
freedom to advocacy, besides opening a door 
for negotiation. He also would encourage the 
employment of architects instead of lawyers as 
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tested against the specious allegations that 
expert arbitrations are costly ; and was 
opposed to barristers being either arbitrators 
or assessors, having perfect faith in the 
architect. In conclusion, he had to submit 
that liberality, loyal justice to all concerned, 
impartiality that is warm and sympathetic with 
life as distinguished from that which is frigid 
and dead, is the best, strongest, and safest 
policy for the architect to pursue, leaving all 
harshness to lawyers, whose province it is. 
This spirit he was advocating as the law of 
architects; and he believed it to be recognised 
by all the best of them. But he had to go 
further, and to say that the principle would be 
supported by lawyers, as a principle of law, 
that the architect as a specialist shall not 
permit his judgment to be warped by legal 
formulas and dogmas, which it is the preroga- 
tive of lawyers to handle. In this doctrine 
there might appear to be material for differ- 
ences of honest opinion; but he was sure, 
whatever controversy there might be, it could 
only be upon ambiguous words, not upon patent 
principles of uprightness. 








LECTURES AT CARPENTERS’ HALL. 
GIRDERS AND BEAMS. 


Tae second of the present series of free 
lectures on matters connected with building, 
was given on the 9th inst., at Carpenters’ Hall 
(as mentioned in our last issue). The lecturer 
was Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy, M.Inat.C.E., 
who chose as his subject, “Girders and 
Beams.” 

The lecturer commenced by telling his large 
audience that he intended to speak about very 
technical matters of considerable importance 
to all engaged in any work cennected with con- 
struction, viz., about beams, which, although 
familiar to most of them in appearance, were 
of a somewhat complex character. Beams were 
used in every kind of structure, and it was there- 
fore important that workmen should understand 
the way in which they acted. When a piece of 
material was strained in a structure, the force 
applied commonly fell under one of four 
classes :—(1) tension, as shown in a tie; (2) 
compression, as in a strut, column, or pillar; 
(3) torsion or twist,as in a shaft; and (4) 
bending or transverse loading, as in a beam or 
girder. In the first and second classes the 
load was supposed to be applied in the 
direction of length, while the position of 
loading was always supposed to be the same, 
viz., axial. It was really only with No. 4 that 
he had to deal that evening, but in order to 
better explain his subject he would point out 
its relation to the simpler cases of Nos. 1 and 2. 
If they took a tie-rod, they would find that 
length and shape were of little importance, its 
strength being dependent on its sectional area 
or size; while the more it was pulled the 
straighter it became. In the case of a strut, 
they were at once met with the difficulty that 
its strength did not depend only on its sectional 
area. In compression, length and shape were 
all-important, as was the method of fixing the 
ends, the tendency being to buckle. Torsion, 
again, was not of eo much importance in a 
structure. If they wished to wrench a shaft in 
two, they would do so by putting a lever on the 
end, and the longer the lever, the less would be 
the force required ; so that it was not a question 
simply of how much force was required to twist 
it, but also of where the force should be exerted. 
In the case of a shaft, the force acted with a 
certain leverage, and the effect of the force 
depended upon whether it acted with a large or 
a small leverage. Thus the effect would be the 
same if & pressure of one ton were applied at a 

leverage of one foot, or two tons at half a foot. 
This could be measured by multiplying the 
force by the leverage; and as it was convenient 
to have some name by which to indicate this 
combmation, he would use the term given 
by all writers on mechanics, viz., that of 

moment.” The strength of a shaft, therefore, 
was dependent upon the force applied to twist 
it and the leverage multiplied together, 
*-¢., upon the “moment” applied to the 
shaft, which might be in foot-tons or inch- 
pounds, or what not. With respect to a beam 
the same principle applied. A beam was not 
broken by a force simply, but by a force in a 
particular position. The strength of a beam 
therefore depended, first, on the load put upon 


load, measared in feet from somewhere or 
other. So that the strength of the beam 
depended on what he had termed ‘‘ moment,” 
ic., on a load having a certain definite 
position. The lecturer showed that in the 
case of a beam resting on two walls with a 
great deal of loading, the forces acting upon 
it were, first, all the loads distributed over it, 
and, secondly, the upward pressure of the two 
walls. It was necessary to remember that 
these upward pressures were as real as the 
downward pressures, and had to be considered 
in the same way. As it was not easy to 
measure the pressure upon the wall, he 
exhibited a model of a beam suspended from 
two small spring weighing clips, which regis- 
tered 5 Ib. each with a 10 lb. weight hung on the 
centre of the beam, and 1 lb. and 9 1b. when 
the weight was hung close to oneend. The 


pressure on the wall would, therefore, be the 


same, though differently distributed, and unless 


in the case of every beam the upward forces 
were exactly equal to the downward forces, 
the whole thing would move bodily either up or 
down. One force could not bend a beam; it 
was the “moment” of the force about the 
centre that caused it to deflect in the middle. 
A beam could carry twice the load if distri- 
buted all over it that it could carry if the 
weight were in the centre. It was easy to find 
the strength required in a beam ijoaded in 
the centre if the bending action or bending 
moment of the forces on it could be ascer- 
tained, viz., by multiplying half the length by 
half the load, and expressing the result in foot- 
pounds. This, of course, applied to a beam 
loaded at one point, say in the centre, while in 
one equally loaded all over there would be 
only half the tendency to bend. He had thus 
endeavoured to give some idea of the forces 
that tended to bend a beam, but what was 
going on inside the beam whilst it was being 
strained? If a tie-rod were pulled with a 
force say of ten tons, it pulled back with 
exactly the same force. ‘There would be a 
stress in the metal, which would stretch the 
tie-rod a little, after which the pull of the iron 
would be exactly equal to the outside pull. 
That was just what happened in the case of 
beams; the particles of wood resisted change 
of position, and there was stress in the beam 
balancing the outer forces. But it was not 
quite so easy to explain what happened in the 
case of the beam, for this reason, that in the 
tie-rod there was only the plain tension, while 
in the beam there was a bending moment. In 
order that the beam might not be broken, there 
must be something that could be measured in 
foot-tons or inch-tons to balance the moment 
which was trying to bend it. The Professor 
here exhibited a model of a cantilever, cut off 
from its supports, and showed how in order to 
hold it up it must not only have a corbel beneath 
it, but also a small tie at the top of a small strut 
at the bottom, connecting it to the wall. The 
cantilever showed tension along one part, and 
compression along another part; but it was not 
so easy to show this by a model of a beam 
supported at both ends. As long as the beam 
did not break the moment caused upon it by the 
load must be exactly equal, and neither more 
nor less than the moment inside the beam, just 
as the whole stress of the tie-bar must be equal 
to the pull exerted upon it. It was their busi- 
ness to keep this in view, as they must want the 
beams to be as strong and at the same time of 
as little weight as possible. It was easy to see 
in what direction they had to work in order to 
do this. The strength of the beam depended 
on the moment between the internal tension and 
compression, and the further apart those two 
forces or “stresses” were kept the better. 
In a rectangular beam there was a 

quantity of material in the middle which had 
very little stress, and this did little good. 
What was wanted was to get as little metal 
as possible into the middle, near what was 
called the neutral line of the beam. If an 
ordinary rectangular joist were used as a beam 
it would be weakened but little by cutting a 
piece off each side. Of course no one would 
think of doing this, but there were other 
materials than wood in which the same state of 
affairs would not apply. If he took the same 
weight of material and put the cut-out pieces 
on the top and bottom he would have done 
ore Fh a would be no more 
w than t was at the inni 
but he had put the weight just otaivaien 
where it did most good; what he would have 





it, and next on the particular position of the 


done would be really to increase the leverage, 


and therefore the internal moment of the beam 
This, he believed, was at the bottom of the 
whole modern practice of architects, engineers 
and builders, viz., the trying wherever they 
could to put the material of the beam in 8 
masses, as far apart as possible. They took 
one mass of metal, in which they intended to 
have tension, and another, in which they wished 
to have compression, and joined those together 
by a light web, so that they got the form of 
the rolled joist, the meaning of its section being 
that there was a considerable amount of meta] 
at top and bottom, with a thin web joining the’ 
flanges together. To find the weight that any 
rolled joist of a certain section and span would 
carry what course should they pursue? If they 
took a 4-in. flange of the thickness of 1 in. anda 
total depth of 10 in.,—a 10 in. by 4 in. joist — 
what area of metal had they got for tension to 
act in? Neglecting the middle part, they 
might say there were 4 square inches on which 
tension was acting at the bottom, and 4 square 
inches on which compression was acting at the 
top, the two areas being about 10 in. apart. 
The strength of a piece of iron in tension was 
about 20 tons per square inch, though they 
would not, of course, put anything like that 
weight on the beam. Supposing, therefore, 
as was reasonable, they put on 5 tons per 
square inch, they might allow 20 tons of 
total tension or compression in the 4 square 
inches, and the moment of the stress would 
be 20 by 10 in. = 200 inch-tons. That 
rolled joist then would. be quite safe if 
the bending moment did not exceed 20) 
inch-tons. Now, as to the bending moment 
that was to go on the joist, if the span 
was 20 ft., what possible uniformly-distributed 
load would it bear? To find this they must 
reduce the 20 ft. to inches, and divide by 
8, the result being 30. This divided into 
200, the moment already found, would give 
63 tons as the safe uniformly distributed 
load, or half this, viz., 3} tons, as the load 
which could be applied in the centre. The 
breaking load would be 27 tons. He now 
came to the question of what sections were 
available for use which falfilled the necessary 
conditions of concentrating the meta] at the top 
and bottom. The angie or T irons were unsuit- 
able. The most useful things were what were 
called rolled joiste, which had been imported for 
a good many years from Belgium. These were 
made of iron, which could not always be said to 
be of the best quality, but at the same time 
they had been useful for their purpose, and of 
late years it had even been possible to get them 
of steel. The ( or channel iron was usefal, 
and the I form was very suitable and could be 
had up to 16in. or so deep. The two I forms 
were often placed vertically above each other, 
but the middle flanges were of no use, the whole 
being only about twice as strong as one joist of 
the same size. But if something stronger than 
the mere section were desired, the next thing was 
to use a couple of I joists side by side, putting 
plates top and bottom right across them (0 
stiffen and hold them together. It would thus 
be seen that a much larger amount of metal 
was put outside than what existed before. 
At the same time it must be borne in mind 
that some metal must always be lost in this 
combination because of the rivet-holes, and 
they must therefore allow for this, by ¢de- 
ducting the metal cut out. Inthe case of the 
dimensions being too great for single joist#, 
was usual to build girders up with plates and 
angle-irons at the top and bottom, their 
capacities for carrying weights being easy of 
calculation. He had been speaking of wrought 
iron, but it must be remembered that cast 
iron differed from wrought iron in that 
it possessed a greater resistance to con 
pression than to tension, and that when 
they used a cast-iron beam they could put ® 
smaller area of metal in compression than 
could be put in tension. That involved ; 
different kind of design for cast iron as compar’ 
with wrought iron beams, the top flange be!rg 
much smaller than the bottom one, because the 
top flange had only to resist compressio® for 
which the metal was comparatively strong: 
whereas the bottom flange had to resist tent!" 
for which the metal was comparatively weak- 





The third of the present series of lectures 
was given on Wednesday evening last. ‘The 
lecturer was Mr. Francis Chambers, F.R.1.B4., 
who chose as his subject “ Joinery.” A report 





of the lecture will appear in our next. 
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MR. R. 8. POOLE ON MEDALS. 


;atp Stuart Poorer, Keeper of 
Me. Te Medals in the British + onl 
Coins and M ” ; 
ectured on “ Medals’? on the 9th inst. at the 
Roval Academy. This was the last Academy 
act ig searon. ee 
—— in the course of his introductory 
remarks, said he had been trying for more than 
thirty years to help forward the very interest- 
7 and, when properly understood, really great 
art of the medallist, and he was glad to feel 
that signs of progress were evident. Those 
who wished to form a right idea of what a 
medal was should think of it, not as a coin 
merely, but as something in the form of acoin 
which was intended to commemorate some 
person and some great event in his life, or some 
city and some important incident in its his- 
tory. In the great period of art, that of the 
Greeks, there was no distinction between a coin 
and a medal in point of art; the coins which 
passed current among the people were equal in 
execution to the more special works of the 
medallist. Thore who looked only at the 
present coinage of this realm might be pardoned 
if for a moment they seemed, after studying 
ancient Greek coins, to despair of progress. 
Let them look, for instance, at the ordinary 
penny of our current bronze coinage. On the 
obverse they would see the head of the Queen, 
—a very pleasing portraitof Her Majesty as she 
was fifty years ago; but why, he asked, should 
the same type of face be continually repeated, 
without the least regard to fitness and historical 
accuracy? On the reverse of the penny was 
seated the figure of Britannia, whose head 
measured about one-eighth of the total length 
of the sitting figure, a proportion which would 
give far too great a height to the figure 
if standing up. Perhaps the best reverse to 
any of our coins was that of the dragon 
sovereign, and that was by an Italian artist. 
Even in this, however, in the grouping and rela- 
tive proportions of horse and rider there was no 
approach to the perfection of Pheidias, for the 
artist had missed the most beautiful proportion 
between man and horse which Pheidias always 
observed. One cause of the comparative in- 
feriority of modern coing consisted undoubtedly 
in the mechanical processes by which they were 
produced, for mechanical methods were contrary 
to the spirit of art, although, no doubt, the coins 
were very exact as to size and weight. Never- 
— ° = had = he did not despair for the 
ature of the medallist’s art, especially seei 
_— had been done within ihe lest thirty - 
an years in two other arts,—viz., architecture 
and music. In these two branches of art he 
considered that we had recovered ourselves in 
* most remarkable degree. With regard to 
architecture, it was not too much to say that 
= ¥' time of the initiation of the Gothic 
y Pugin and others there had been 
ae uced works of architecture worthy of any 
period of Gothic architecture. As a case 
1, Point he instanced the Church of St. 
John, Red Lion - square, Holborn by Mr 
; L. Pearson, R.A. The lecturer next re- 
a the uniformity and continuity of 
, ce in Greek coins over a long period as 
a pon with the varying excellence of 
ae teak in different localities, even at 
n chenaiiiiteneas tl pointed out how different 
leian frieze, and ra ae — =a 
Zeus at Olympia f h © iemple o 
Pheidias ber pia, trom the known works of 
Riper “as in the Parthenon. Admirable 
seaaiadl iene eee in deSign and in 
their execution cal pps yh, — 
tors. The lectenae Iso ied eae 
of the study of b. pointed out the value 
light on veuba aecellane aiestion ot 
archeology. Ait tons of ancient history and 
Works Me % af passing mention of the 
medall; ‘tian, German, and French 
sists, he referred to th 
that is being dor ‘ © the excellent work 
Poynter, R.A and ‘es Deen mr ted ke 
Royal Mint) in : r. Fremantle (of the 
of Medallists i eck go tig rgd 
students for th Mites ea ee 8 
® production of medals, and the 
of Cardinal =o these productions, a medal 
allé, was exhit at the work of Miss Eleanor 
Preised by the ; to the students, and highly 
spoke to’ the ro a who, in conclusion, 
the qualificat; Udents in much detail cf 
: ions needed any one who 
technical eeu re medallist, and of the 
of the art. ag conditions, and limitations 
m what he said we infer that 
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the art-students who have succeeded in be- 
coming medallists are nearly all ladies, who 
seem to show peculiar aptitude for this work. 


Shree 




















ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


Tue thirty-seventh annual meeting of this 
Society was held on the 9th inst., in the rooms 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Conduit-strect. 

Mr. William H. White, the Honorary Secretary, 
read the annual report of the Council, which was 
as follows :— 


“ Six meetings have been held by your Council 
during the past year, at which they have distri- 
buted in grants the sum of 5097. among 32 persons ; 
while they are happy to state that they were 
enabled to pay three pensions of 20/. each, in place 
of the one pension of 20/, paid in 1885, making a 
total payment of 5697. The amount received by 
subscriptions bas slightly increased, from 3611 3s. 
in 1885 to 3661. 7s. in 1886. Fifteen new members 
were added to the list, but your Council regret 
having to state that the subscriptions in arrear at 
the end of 1886 amount to over 23/. In the 
present depressed state existing in every profession 
and business, this is scarcely to be wondered at ; 
but it is hoped that these arrears may be shortly 
paid. 599/. 16s. was received by donations, in- 
cluding a legacy of 100. left, free of duty, by the 
late Mr. Sancton Wood, one of the oldest con- 
tributors to the Society, and a member of the 
Council for several gy from 1853-61. The 
generous proposition of Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S., 
to contribute 100/. to the funds has been the means 
of adding 600/. New Three per Cent. Stock to the 
capital of the Society ; the total amount of pro- 
— invested, which in 1885 was 6,422/. 19s. 104d., 

ing at the present time 7,026/. lds. 10d. The 
remainder of the donations was received from, — 
The President ; the Hon. Treasurer ; Mr. J. Maevicar 
Anderson ; Mr. A. W. Blomfield, M.A., F.S.A.; Mr. 
Henry Currey, Mr.Wm. Emerson, Mr. John Gibson, 
Mr. W. Grellier, Mr. J. Jennings, Mr. J. S. Phené, 
LL.D., F.8.A.; Mr. F. W. Porter, Mr. R. P. Pullan, 
F.S.A. ; and Mr. E, C. Robins, F.S.A. Your Council 
cannot refrain from expressing the hope that an 
example so advantageous to the Society may be even 
more generally followed inthe present year. The 
contributions from corporations or societies have 
been very few ; namely, ten guineas, a subscription 
from the Architectural Association of London ; five 
guineas, a donation from the Nottingham Archi- 
tectural Association ; and, as in former years, the 
income of the small charitable fund of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The lamented death 
of Professor Donaldson caused a vacancy in the 
number of trustees, to fill which the Council have 
nominated Mr. Thomas Cundy, who, should the 
annual general meeting approve, has consented to 
hold the office. The trustees of the society 
will consequently be Mr. Charles Barry, Mr. 
George Goiwin, and Mr. Thomes Cundy. Your 
Council have to announce with sincere regret 
that Mr. J. Goldicutt Turner has retired from the 
Council, owing to a deafness which prevents him 
from fulfilling his trust to his satisfaction. Mr. 
Turner has been a subscriber since 1566, more 
than twenty years, and, besides being a member 
of Council for several years, was Honorary 
Secretary from 1876 to 1879. It having become 
necessary to obtain assistance in the business 
of the Society, your Council have appointed 
Mr. Heron B Verity, Assistant Librarian, 
R.1.B.A., Assistant Secretary to the Society. 
The income account and balance sheet for the year 
ended December 31st, 1886, are herewith submitted. 
Your Council wish to call attention to the fact that 
nearly one-third of the fifteen new subscribers are 
Irish architects, recruited by Mr. Albert E. Murray, 
the Honorary Secretary of the Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland. If each member would 
emulate Mr. Murray, the Society's income would 
become doubled or trebled. Your Council have 
decided to hold a Dinner this year with the object 
of augmenting the funds of the Society, It is 
proposed, by the kind permission of the Worshipful 
Company of Carpenters, that it should be held in 
their Hall on the forty-second anniversary of the 
formation of the fund, namely, Monday, October 
Slst, 1887, and your Council look with confidence to 
each member of the Society doing his utmost to 
ensure the success due to so desirable an object. 

The foregoing report having been read and 
approved, was adopted by the meeting. A vote 
of thanks was passed to the outgoing Members 
of Council, namely, Messrs. Cole A. Adams, 
William Emerson, Lewis Solomon, George J. J. 
Mair, F.S.A., and J. Macvicar Anderson. In 
order not to lose the benefit of Mr. G. J. J. 
Mair’s advice on the Council, it was passed, 
by acclamation, that Mr. Mair should be 
requested to act as the Hon. Vice-Treasurer. 
A vote of thanks having been passed to 
the auditors, Mr. C. Forster Hayward, F.S.A., 
and Mr. W. Hilton Nash, the President, 
Hon. Treasurer, and Hon. Secretary were re- 
elected, and the Council were elected in the 
following order :—President, the President for 
the time being of the Royal Institute of British 
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| Architects; Members 
itects; Mem ‘i 
“gl gar vig pesnar of Council, John Hebb, 
, umieu, Thomas Cundy, George 
Scamell, F.G.S,, Thomas M. Rickman, F.S.A., 
Charles RK. Pink, Banister Fletcher, William 
Grellier, W. M. Fawcett. M.A., F.S.A.. Arthor 
Cates, E. A. Griining, H. D. Appleton, C. Forster 
Hayward, F.8.A., W. Hilton Nash, and G. P. 
Raggett. Hon. Treasurer, Prof. T. Hayter 
— 2 gp Fg Yice-Treasurer, Mr. Geo. 
-o- Mair, £.5.A.; Hon. Secretary, Mr. Willi 
wine cretary r. William 
The auditors appointed by the annual meet- 


ing are Mr. Charies Fowler and Mr. George 
Inskipp. 
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“ALEXANDRA HOUSE,” KENSINGTON 
GORE. 


TRE opening ceremony of * Alexandra House” 
took place on Monday last, and was performed by 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. This institution specially owes its 
origin to the Princess of Wales. who, in 1883, 
charged Sir Philip Cunliffe-Owen with a mission 
to organise a committee in order to consider the 
best means of providing a home in London for 
the rapidly-increasing class of young women 
who, desirous of earning their livelihood. were 
in attendance as students at the various Schools 
of Art, Science, and Music. The necessity for 
this committee was for a time obviated by an 
offer from Sir Francis Cook, bart.. of Doughty 
House, Richmond, to defray the whole cost of 
the erection and furnishing of a suitable build- 
ing for the purpose, and to place it, when com- 
plete and in full working order. at the disposal 
of H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. This munificent 
offer was at once accepted, and communications 
were opened with her Majesty’s Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851, who, recognising the 
project as coming within the scone and terms of 
their Charter, agreed to provide a site for the 
building. This site wags one in immediate 
connexion with the Royal College of Music. 
Upon these arrangements becoming publicly 
known, many leading firms offered to assist ; 
Messrs. Lucas Bros. undertaking the erection of 
the building at prime cost of material and 
labour. Sir Frederick Bramwell, with much 
time and labour, contributed a scheme of light- 
ing and ventilation, carried out under his imme- 
diate superinteudence by Messrs. Galloway, of 
Knott Mill Ironworks, Manchester, also at prime 
cost. The Porcelain Manufactory at Worcester, 
Messrs. Bradford (of Manchester), Messrs. 
Elkington (of Regent-street), Messrs. Webb 
(of Stourbridge), Messrs. Starkie Gardner, 
Vincent Robinson & Co., The American Eleva- 
tor Company, Gillow & Co., Doulton & Co., 
Willis & Co.,—all of these firms offered to 
furnish portions of the building at prime cost. 
Messrs. Doulton, in addition, presented a series 
of large pictures in tile work for the decora- 
tion of the dining-room, and fireplaces and 
mantelpieces in the principal rooms, and the 
figures at the entrance designed by Mr. Ledward. 
Messrs. Chubb & Sons presented all locksmith 
work for the building. The design for the 
building was prepared by Mr. C. Purdon Clarke, 
C.I.E., who, in 1883, went to America to study 
similar buildings. Upon his plans being 
approved, they were transferred to the late 
Mr. Robert Down for execution, Mr. Clarke, as 
an officer of the Science and Art Department, 
not having time to attend to the work. 

The building, which occupies a site of irregular 
form, comprises fifty-six suites of rooms, in each 
of which two students are allotted two bed- 
rooms and one sitting-room betweenthem. A 
large concert hall, in which there is an organ 
presented by Mr. Frederick Cook, a gymnasium, 
a suite of practising-rooms for instrumental 
music, and art studios are also provided. An 
extensive range of kitchens is placed on the top 
floor of the building, whilst the dining-room, 
90 ft. in length, is placed in the basement. The 
large drawing-room is made to serve a double 
purpose, being also the library, surrounded as it 
is with dwarf bookcases and cabinets containing 
a collection of books presented by Mr. Wyndham 
Cook. The building is solidly constructed in 
hard red brick, in accordance with the wish of 
Sir Francis Cook, who recommended the archi- 
tect to study solidity in preference to showy 
decoration, the only portions of the building 
selected for special ornamental treatment being 
the entrance vestibule in glazed terra-cotta, the 
concert-hall, and drawing-room, all of which 
are in the Jacobean style. The fireplaces and 
railings were supplied by the Coalbrookdale 
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CHURCH OF ST. MARY MAGDALENE, 
CHISWICK. 

Tris church, which was built about thirty- 
eight years ago for the use of the Rev. Mr. 
Tooth, consists, at present, of a small building, 
50 ft. by 20 ft., with shallow transepts all under 
one roof. ; 

At the request of the present vicar, the Rev. 
Arthur Murray Dale, a scheme has been pre- 
pared by the architects, Messrs. Newman & 
Newman, of Tooley - street, London Bridge, 
by which the church will be enlarged sufficiently 
to accommodate 500 adults, exclusive of choir. 
This, as shown upon the plan, will be effected 
by pulling down the west wall and adding 
a nave, aisles, baptistery, narthex, and 
tower, and continuing the present transepts 
into the aisles, forming respectively a side 
chapel and sacristy. The Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners have practically approved thescheme, 
and also the Bishop of London, the former 
having promised an endowment. The view of 
the interior is taken looking eastwards, and it 
is hoped that the work will be commenced this 
Spring. It will cost about 6,000/. 


Sllustrations. 


THE CENTRAL PORTAL, ROUEN 
CATHEDRAL. 


PEG NLY a small portion of the immense 
@& | western facade of Rouen Cathedral is 
esas here shown, and this, perhaps, is not 
the most interesting, though it is, without 
donbt, the richest in sculptare and ornamenta- 
tion. The rose-window and the upper stage of 
the central block belong to somewhere about 
the year 1515, whilst the porch below, with its 
beautiful pierced canopy, is considerably earlier, 
and of purer detail. Observe the great pinnacle 
on the left-hand side, and the manner in which 
it has been left in block for fature carving. 
The minor entrances on either side of the 
principal portal form a curious contrast to it 
in workmanship and detail. They are of the 
end of the twelfth century, and though rude 
and coarse in execution, as is most of the 
carving of that early period, they do not 
suffer by comparison with the richer work of 
the fifteenth century adjoining,—indeed, some 
would go so far as to say that it is im- 
measurably superior. Whether this be the 
case or not, the subjects are most vigorously 
treated. The northern door illustrates the 
death of Jobn the Baptist, and in it may be 
seen the daughter of Herodias dancing,—or 
rather tumbling, as Murray says, — before 
Herod. That in the south represents the 
Virgin with Saints, whilst the tympanum bas- 
relief in the centre is a tree of Jesse, a subject 
which the old builders seem to have been 
extremely fond of, if we may jadge from the 
innumerable examples of its use which are to 
be met with in France, not alone in sculpture 
either, but in fresco, and perhaps to a still 
greater extent in the stained-glass windows. 
Who can forget after once seeing it the gorgeous 
twelfth-century example of coloured glass with 
this subject in the western lancet window of 
Chartres Cathedral? Rouen is rich in work 
of both early and late date, and will prove an 
inexhaustible field of work to the student. 


EDINBURGH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 
We give this week further illustrations of the 
first and second premiated designs in this 
competition. Farther consideration of the 
designs certainly does not lessen the surprise 
which we partially expressed before at the 
choice, for so picturesque and suggestive a site, 
of a design so entirely commonplace in its 
architectural treatment as that to which the 
first premium has been awarded. The plan is 
& very fine one, and we have always held and 
maintained that plan is the first thing to be 
considered in adjudicating on competition 
drawings; but surely something is to be con- 
sidered besides plan. The curious thing is that 
architects who show so true a perception as to 
both the practical and effective arrangement of 
plan, ag oe aypenents y 80 entirely devoid of 
originality or the perception of picturesqu 
and effect in architectural ter gg We neater 
help feeling that, so far as the architectural 
effect is concerned, the erection of the building 
would be almost a misfortune for Edinburgh 
though it would no doubt be a convenient and 
a building in a practical sense; 
nor have we met with any differe ini 
on the subject so far. 4 oe 
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St. Mary Magdalene, Chiswick.—Plan and View of Proposed Additions. 
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ELEVATION TO THE HIGH STREET. 
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>1E BUILDING TRADES’ EXHIBITION. 


Tur eighth annual Building Trades’ Exhibi- 
rion at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, was 
a to the public on Monday, but was more 
aally incomplete and unready. Even 
ht o'clock on Tuesday evening a great 
oa] remained to be done, and consider- 
dea . 
ble spaces remained vacant, although we 
Bolt P . 
woticed several stands which were devoted to 
“fancy goods” and other articles having not 

ancy £ : : pre + 
che least connexion with building. No doubt 
‘he perennial unreadiness which characterises 
this exhibition is mainly due to the dilatoriness 
of exhibitors themselves, but whoever may be 
responsible for it, the muddle was so great even 
on Taesday evening that it was with exceeding 
jificulty that we were enabled to take note 
¢ many of the exhibits. The phenomenal 
weather of Tuesday last outside the Agricultural 
Tall, and the cold, forlorn, and dreary appear- 
ance of the interior (for there were few visitors) 
together constituted as gruesome a combination 
of circumstances ag ever Mark Tapley could 
have desired as a concomitant of enjoyment. 
4s year after year passes, we become more 
than ever confirmed in the justice of the 
opinion which we have often expressed, namely, 
that these trade exhibitions are held at too- 
frequently recurring intervals to render them 
ofany interest and value. One sees the same 
things, year by year, which were shown in the 
earlier exhibitions,—-or rather, some of the same 
things, for many of the best-known of the old 
exhibitors have ceased to exhibit during the last 
‘wo or three years. The consequence is that 
there is little if anything that is specially note- 
worthy in the present exhibition, and very few 
novelties of any kind. Owing to the incom- 
plete condition of the exhibition at the time of 
our visit, and to imperfections in the catalogue, 
we cannot pretend to notice the exhibits pre- 
cisely in the order in which the stands are 
numbered, and we therefore omit the numbers 
of the stands. 

seginning under the Gallery at the Islington 
Green end of the Hall, we notice that Mesars. 
Shanks & Co., of Barrhead, near Glasgow, had 
a fairly-good display of baths and sanitary 
fittings, including a pedestal closet named the 
“Citizen,” which is an improved form of hopper 
closet; the manufacturers call it a “ wash- 
down” closet. It has excellent flushing powera. 
\ little further on, the Britannia Company, of 
Colchester, exhibit a very convenient portable 
raw-bench, to be worked by hand or treadle, 
and capable of performing the two operations 
of boring and sawing simultaneously. The 
Patent Victoria Stone Company exhibit their 
material, not only in the form of paving and 
steps, but in the shape of architectural features 
such as balusters, which are cleanly moulded, 
though their pale ashy grey colour is not 
pleasing. Mr. C.G. Tebbutt exhibits Tebbutt’s 
patent safety bricks for stables, yards, &c., 
which provide a sure foothold and permit of 
drainage without the use of iron channels 
Among the few novelties in the Exhibition 
‘he first that we noticed was at the stand of 
Mr. Ernest Homan, who shows specimens of 
Homan’s “Venetian Marble Mosaic Tiles,”’ 
which are formed of variously-coloured marble 
teasers embedded in cement and afterwards 
subjected by hydraulic power to a pressure of 
+000 Ibs. per square inch. It is claimed that 
the density thus obtained for the tiles renders 
‘hem impervious to moisture and as darable as 
the hardest stone. The designs are very good, 
‘nd as this new flooring material is cheap we 
thunk it likely that it haga future. One of the 
sbeciane ns exhibited, however, is not very care- 
‘aily laid. At the same stand are exhibited 
‘Pecimens of Homan’s quartz, granite, and 
oe stone paving, and sections of Homan 
on 8 admirable flat - brick fireproof 
ae W. R. Crow & Son exhibit some well- 
Westo ut cheap joinery. Mr. J. Matthews, of 
beading <a ee exhibits Poole’s patent 
rons Sara hare eaieeeraared roving ian 
Mesors. J.B. H. Andrew & Cor eahibte eome 
very compact a “ 0. exhibit some 
quiet quenaiee P - an smooth-working and 
good display 7" <n C. once tye have 
very new. Th . ilators, ugh nothing 
es fa © exhibitors who trade under 
Stan! a of Stent’s Patents, Limited, show 
proof PH ie Pate woven-wire fire- 
gations ima ne ~oF,Plaster-work. The corra- 
, impart additional stiffness to the 
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affords an admirable key for the plaster. 
Stent’s patent flexible and spiral steel door 
and gate spring, which is mortised into 
the stile, and concealed from view, is an excel- 
lent contrivance; it is unobtrusive, and im- 
mediately detachable at will. Messrs. Henry 
& Morant exhibit Henry’s patent sash-line 
fastener, which is easily fitted to any window- 
sash, and, once fixed, it enables a broken cord 
to be removed and afresh one adjusted without 
taking out the sash. Messrs. Bradshaw & Co. 
exhibit samples of Seyssel, ‘Trinidad, and 
Limmer asphalte. 

Messrs. Stuart & Co. exhibit their patent 
Granolithic, which is an artificial stone of great 
strength and durability. It is specially adapted 
for use as paving, and for the floors of base- 
ments, sculleries, stables, &c. It has been very 
largely used in all parts of the world. Tur- 
pin’s Parquet Floor Joinery and Wood-Carving 
Company, Limited, have a very excellent. dis- 
play of good parquetry and carved woodwork. 
Messrs. Brazier & Son exhibit a service- 
able direct-action water-closet, of the “ im- 
proved hopper” type, having a good depth of 
water at the bottom. Mr. Julius Sax includes 
in his show of electric bells and apparatus all 
the latest improvements and adaptations of 
those useful appliances. Messrs. Broad & Co. 
have a good representative show of sanitary 
stoneware, including a new grease-trap, called 
the “ Excello.” 

Messrs. Hayward Bros. & Eckstein show 
their admirable stall-board lights and patent 
semi-prism reflecting pavement lights. Their 
patent self - locking coalplate, which we de- 
scribed some two or three years ago, supplies a 
long-felt want. Sheringham and other venti- 
lators in variety, and circular staircases, are 
among the other exhibits of this firm. Mr. C. 
G. Roberts shows his ingenious rain - water 
separators, which have also been described in 
our columns. Messrs. Edward Smith & Co. 
make a very good display of red and buff terra- 
cotta and moulded bricks, together with a 
variety of floor and wall tiles (some of them 
hand - painted) embossed and incised tiles, 
mosaic work, &c. Mesers. Thomas Wontner 
Smith & Son exhibit what they claim to be 
non - poisonous sanitary paints, which are ex- 
hibited under a test which seems to show that 
(when first applied, at any rate) they are water- 
proof. 

Radeke’s Decorative Wood is a form of wall- 
decoration which has some claim to notice, in- 
asmuch as, altogether apart from the samples 
exhibited, good effects may be got by its use at 
very much less cost than that of carved work. 
Although it somewhat resembles, and by the 
uninitiated and non-technical observer might be 
taken to be, carved work, it is not put forward 
as such. It is a German product, and consists 
of wood-pulp laid on a thin veneer and then 
stamped by hydraulic pressure to the required 
design, which is imparted by a steel or bronze 
mould. A great variety of work can be pro- 
duced by this process, and with a surface of 
almost any wood. The work, which is fairly 
sharp and clean in execution, ranges from 
“ scnlpturesque” figure panels to mouldings 
and enrichments such as the familiar egg-and- 
tongue. Of course the effect of under-cutting 
is necessarily precluded by the conditions of 
the process, and as the new material shows on 
the face of it that it is not carved work, it will 
perhaps not be regarded as an irredeemable 
sham. 

Mr. Henry Bassant makes a capital display 
of parquet floors and borders in various woods 
and of different designs. The workmanship and 
materials are excellent. Wilkes’s Metallic 
Flooring and Eureka Concrete Company occupy 
the centre of the hall with a variety of their 
specialities. This Company’s well-tried materials 
are being largely used, but we prefer to see 
them used constractively. The Venus of Milo, 
statuette size, in the ashy grey material shown, 
does not attract us. We spoke, at the outset of 
this article, of the depressing condition of things 
which prevailed at the Exhibition on Tuesday, 
when this Company's exhibits were not all in 
place, and were not even all on the spot. But 
things might have been worse, for in the 
catalogue we found that among this Company 6 
exhibits was to be “ The ‘Jubilee’ Coffin, in 
Specular Granite, designed ana registered by 
Mr. W. Millar” (!) Happily we were not 
privileged to see this fearfully - made and 
wonderfully-named “‘ casket,” as our American 
cousins would call it, but from inquiries we made 
we found that it would probably (barring accl- 
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dents) be on view on Wednesday or Thursday. 
We further learnt that it was meant to take the 
place of lead as an air-tight and worm-proof 
receptacle for mortal remains, and that it would 
weigh about 5 cwt.. We sincerely trust (as, no 
doubt, will the undertakers’ men, when they 
hear of the new “invention’’) that this con- 
crete coffin will not come into use, not merely 
because of its outrageous name, but on account 
of the retrograde step, from a sanitary point of 
view, which its use would involve. Advocates 
of “ earth-to-earth ” burial or of cremation are 
not likely to give the ‘“‘ Jubilee” coffia much 
quarter. 

Messrs. William Woollams & Co. have, as 
usual, some excellent wall-papers on view, de- 
signed by Mr. Owen W. Davis, Mr. J. West, 
Mr. G. C. Haité, Mr. A. F. Brophy, Mr. A. E. 
Sedding, Miss Louisa Aumonier, and others. 
These papers, which consist wholly of raised 
flocks upon mica grounds, are rich in effect and 
non-arsenical, but one drawback of wall-papars 
of this kind is the facility they afford for th» 
lodgment of dust. Messrs. Musgrave & Co. 
exhibit their new patent ‘“ Ulster” slow-com- 
bastion ventilating stoves, and a model of their 
excellent stable stalls and fittings, Mr. Joseph 
F. Ebner shows his admirable hydrofage 
system of laying parquet - work or wood 
blocks on concrete, stone, or ordinary fire- 
proof constructions, also some excellent par- 
quet work, wood mantels, and mosaic work. 
Messrs. J. H. Heathman & Co. have a 
good display of apparatus for the prevention 
and extinction of fires. Hitchins’s Fireproof 
Plastering Company have again a good exhibit, 
a speciality being a model of a fireproof slung 
ceiling as fitted by them under the floor of the 
ball-room at the Eyre Arms Assembly Rooms, 
St. John’s Wood. 

The Bracknell Pottery and Tile Company 
exhibit some good red bricks and tiles, and the 
same may be said of Mr. Thomas Lawrence, of 
Bracknell. Messrs. Huampherson & Co. exhibit 
another tour de force in lead-working, some 
plumbers’ brasswork of excellent qua'ity and 
finish, and some good water-closets, including 
the “ Beaufort,” which combines in one 
fixture a we.c., urinal, and slop-sink; this 
closet, like one or two othera in the Exhi- 
bition, is of the pedestal-type, and con- 
sists of an improved form of hopper, 
with a good flush. The Tees Scoria Brick 
Company exhibit their patent granitine and 
scoria paving setts, made from blast-furnace 
slaz, and very durable under heavy traffic. 
Messrs. M. C. Duffy & Son show their “ Acme”’ 
solid wood block flooring, of which we have 
spoken on former occa-ions. Mr. J. Stannah 
exhibits one of his hydraulic dinner-lifts, with 
hollow ram, to save weight, and capable of 
being worked by the low pressure of the ordi- 
nary water supply. A small hand-power lift 
and other specialities are also shown at this 
stand. Messrs. J. Wright & Co. exhibit their 
fireproof “ fixing blocks’’ in various applica- 
tions. 

The St. Pancras Ironwork Company erxhi- 


bit models of stable fittings, some iron 
staircases, and one or two delicately- 
executed wrought - iron — grilles. Messrs. 


Steel & Garland exhibit the new patent 
“ Marlborough” grate, which admirably em- 
bodies the main principles of construction and 
arrangement advocated by that indefatigable 
worker in the cause of fireplace reform, Mr. 
Pridgin Teale. Messrs. E. & J. M. Verity 
exhibit the ‘“‘ Rumford-Armstrong” and the 
‘“ Rumford-Teale” grates,—not “ Romford,” as 
erroneously printed on the catalogues and 
circulars. These grates have much to recom- 
mend them, and deserve the attention of 
visitors. Messrs. Ashton & Green (Limited) 
exhibit some very good and useful ranges and 
kitcheners, besides slow -combastion stoves, 
tes, and chimneypieces. 
“~ the north side of the hall Messra. 
Eddington & Steevenson exhibit various usefal 
items of brickmakers’ and contractors plant. 
Perhaps the largest space occupied by any 
exhibitor is allotted to Messrs. A. Ransome & 
Co., who show in action a variety of wood- 
working machines, several of them being 
novelties. Among them we may name & new 
planing and moulding machine, which is very 
compactly arranged. It is capable, it is claimed, 
of doing @ given quality of work at about twice 
the speed of ordinary machines for the same 
purpose. Another novelty is a large band-saw 
machine, readily adaptable for the sawing of 
deals, which it does mach more quickly than 
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the frame-saw. One or two ingenious machines 
for sharpening saws should also be looked at by 
visitors to this Stand. Messrs. F. Rosher & Co. 
exhibit a good variety of bricks, tiles, copings, 
diapers, strings, &c., which deserve inspection. 
Among other exhibits of the kind in the hall is 
the safety casement eash exhibited by the 
Patent Sliding Casement Sash Company, and 
which was described and commended by us last 
vear. 

’ The principal exhibitors in the arcade en- 
trance from Islington Green are Messrs. 
Chambers, Monnery, & Co., who show their 
well-known iron wall-ties, and a good assort- 
ment of builders’ ironmongery. They also 
make a varied display of stoves, grates, and 
kitchenere. We may direct particular atten- 
tion to the “ As you Like it” register grate, 
which we bave on a former occasion described, 
and the “ moveable-canopy ” grate. 














ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Auckland Institute of Architects (New Zea- 
land).—We have received a report of the fifth 
annual meeting of the Auckland Institute of 
Architects, which was held on February Ist, 
Mr. W. F. Hammond, president, was in the 
chair, and delivered an address, in the courre 
of which he said the membership of the Insti- 
tute has been placed upon a broader basis, 
similar to the parent Institute in Great Britain, 
enabling persons interested in art to become 
honorary members and associates. The rules 
of the Institute have been revised. Connected 
with the Royal Institute of Architects in Great 
Britain, we enjoy a relationship which will 
doubtless tend to the mutual interests of both 
Institutes. We have added another secretary 
to our officers; Mr. Mahoney, jun., has become 
the first honorary secretary appointed under 
the rule adopted by our parent Society. 
‘the membership has increased by six full 
members, three associates, one henorary mem- 
ber, and nine honorary associates. During the 
session we have been the means of bringing 
under the notice of the public many products 
of the colony, such as limes and building stones. 
Many valuable papers have been read upon 
subjects connected with building—viz. timber ; 
burnt clay for concrete works and roads as 
superior to scoria; the safety of people con- 
gregating in large buildings in cases of fire; 
permanent material, &c. The subject of the 
building regulations of the city is under the 
consideration of the Council, together with other 
subjects which are being prepared to lay before 
the members. A competition has been originated 
for the encouragement of planning and design- 
ing amongst our pupils. This is the first, which 
emanates from a gift of two members, Messrs. 
Grainger (of Melbourne) and Mr. Jackson, to be 
established as a prize fund, and capable of being 
increased, for the purpose of offering annual 
prizes, under the direction of the Institute. We 
have taken measures to obtain reform in 
competitions, similar to those adopted by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
It was moved and seconded that the 
President’s address be adopted and printed 
in pamphlet form. The Treasurer then pro- 
duced the balance-sheet for the year, which 
showed a most favourable result, representing 
about £70 to the credit of the Institute, de- 
posited in the Auckland Savings Bank. The 
following officers were then elected for the 
year :—Mr. H. G. Wade was unanimously elected 
president; Mr. E. Bell, vice-president; Mr. 
F. H. White, treasurer; Mr. T. Mahoney, hon. 
secretary; Mr. F. Hammond, secretary; and 
Messrs. Hammond, Baber, and Grey, members 
of Council; Dr. Murray Moore was nominated 
as an hon. associate; and Mr. J. Saunderson, 
architect (of New Plymouth), was unanimously 
elected a member. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—The 
ninth ordinary meeting of the current session 
of this Association was held at Queen’s College, 
on Tuesday evening last, Mr. W. Doubleday in 
the chair. Mr. John Cotton (vice-president) 
gave his annual address, in which he dwelt 
upon the coming necessity for a more syste- 

matic training for architects than that at present 
in vogue under the pupilage system. A vote 
of thanks, proposed by Mr. Victor Seruton (hon. 
sec.), and supported by Messrs. W. H. Ken. 
rick, H. H. McConnal, and W. Doubleday, was 
ay accorded to the author for his 
ress. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.—On the 
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10th inst., this Association met at 20, George- 
street, Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, the president, in 
the chair. After the transaction of some formal 
business, Mr. David MacGibbon, architect, read 
a paper on “Architecture in the South of 
France,” in which he drew attention to the 
ancient history of Southern Gaul, remarking 
that its first civilisation was entirely Grecian in 
character, the effect of which was apparent in 
its ancient monuments, although these belonged 
chiefly to the first three centuries of the Roman 
Empire. This part of France was particularly 
rich in Classic remains, most of which were 
illustrated, and described. The continuance in 
Christian buildings of the Roman style of archi- 
tecture during the early centuries of the 
Christian era and throughout the Dark Ages 
was then dwelt upon and illustrated by build- 
ings still existing in Southern France. 
On Saturday last, the members visited Liberton 
House, Liberton Tower, and Inch House. The 
party, numbering about forty, were conveyed 
by rail to Newington, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to Inch House. Mr. John M’ Lachlan, 
the leader of the party, read a paper in which 
he stated that, architecturally, the house of 
Inch was very easily described. When stripped 
of its modern excrescences it was simply a 
Scotch L-shaped mansion of the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. The party afterwards 
visited Liberton House, and Mr. Cunningham, 
the tenant, gave a very lucid explanation of the 
architectural features of the building. He will 
probably read a special paper on the sabject 
before the Association in about a month. Mr. 
H. J. Blane, the President, before leaving, 
expressed the thanks of the company to Mr. 
Canningham. Arriving at Liberton Tower, Mr. 
M’Lachlan gave an interesting account of its 
situation, its more prominent featares, &c. The 
tower was without doubt one of the fifteenth 
century, similar in many respects to Elphinstone 
Castle, Rosyth Castle, and many others. Mr. 
M’Lachlan was cordially thanked, on the motion 
of the President, for his interesting explana- 
tions. 














THE VICTOR EMANUEL ARCADE, 
MILAN. 


Tae Victor Emanuel Arcade (La Galleria 
Vittorio Emanuele) at Milan having fallen into 
a state of dilapidation, a commission (presided 
over by Sig. Carlo Maciachini) was appointed 
by the municipality for the purpose of consider- 
ing the various proposals which have been made 
with a view to its restoration, and deciding 
what steps should be taken for that purpose. 
The Arcade was built in the years 1865-67 by 
a public company (the City of Milan Improve- 
ment Company) which was launched in England 
under the auspices of Baron Grant and the 
Crédit Foncier of England. It was erected 
from the designs of Signor Ginseppe Mengoni, 
who met with his death during the progress of 
the works by falling from a scaffold. The late 
Sir (then Mr.) Digby Wyatt was a director of 
the Company, and took an active part in the 
work of constructing the gallery, and in recogni- 
tion of his services was decorated 
Cross of the Order of St. Maurizio and Lazzaro 
by the King of Italy, and was made an Honorary 
Member of the Royal Academy of Arts of 
Milan. 

The first stone was laid by King Victor 
Emanuel on the 4th of March, 1865, and the 
Arcade was publicly opened by the king on the 
15th of September, 1867, the time occupied in 
its construction having been thirty months, 
during which time about one thousand work- 
men were employed upon the building. There 
is a description and interior view of the Arcade 
in the Builder for 1868 (vol. xxvi., pp. 297-9), 
and a view of the entrance in the same volume 
(p. 491). 

Cavaliere Broggi proposes to renew the deco- 
rative portion of the design with natural self- 
coloured terra-cotta, and to veneer the rest of 
the building with red Verona marble in slabs. 
The cost of the work, including the scaffolding, 
but not including the cost of superintendence, 
is estimated by the architect at 250,000 lire 
(10,0001.). 

The Dell’ Ara Company (Ditta dell’ Ara) 
suggested the employment of majolica in lien 
of terra-cotta for the ornamental parts, and 
marble for the plain« surfaces. This would 
considerably increase the cost, which is esti- 
mated by the author at 350,000 lire, or 
12,0001. As an alternative the Company 
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for majolica for the decorative features, wh; 
h 
would reduce the total expense to 275.600 1; 
or 11,0001. eam 
Other designs were submitted by Signor Noy; 
of Genoa, and Signor Minasi, of Milan, but none 
of the designs met with the approbation of the 
Commission, who recommended the refacing of 
the whole of the building with marble, the 
replacing of the plaster statues by marble, tho 
restoration of the frescoes, and the lighting of 
the arcade by electricity. The cost of this 
proposition is not stated, but it must necog. 
sarily exceed the cost of the designs by Sig, 
Broggi and the Dell’ Ara Company. 











QUARRY-WORKED STONE. 


Sin,—Having had considerable experience in the 
conversion of stone by machinery, both in the 
quarry and on the contract, I can, speaking 
generally, corroborate Mr. Hugh Gough's view 
[p. 411, ante] that stone should be worked soon after 
it is quarried, and this is more particularly the case 
when it is moulded, There is, no doubt, a long. 
standing idea that stone should be well-seasoned 
before it is worked; but what do we find on the 
softer and more absorbent stones sold as seasoned! 
Simply a hard outside crust. If the stone was 
seasoned right through like a block of wood it 
could possibly be worked with advantage on the 
contract, but otherwise the hard skin or crust 
formed by the air is simply removed, and a much 
more bable surface is exposed. I take it there 
are other reasons why stones perish in large towns 
besides their exposure to a deleterious atmosphere ; 
for instance, stones used of an improper character 
for the work. I bave seen stones short and crumb! 
or laminated in their nature used for moulded a 
simply beeause they can be worked easily and make 
a show, at any rate for atime. These can be bought 
cheaply; and as extreme, or what may be termed 
unfair, competition is at present the rule, very 
little of that work described by the Elizabethan 
Poet Churchyard as being, — 
“ Bo bravely wrought, so fayre and finely framed, 

That to the woelll's end the beauty may endure,” 
is to be seen : would that it were otherwise. 

M. Pow1s Bate, 

Author of ‘‘Stoneworking Machinery,” Xc. 


*,* This must close the correspondence. Our 


own comment on it will be found among ‘‘ Notes” 
of this week. 








THE BUILDING ACT (AMENDMENT) ACT, 
TEMPORARY STRUCTURES. 


Sir,—A matter of some importance to builders 
and shopkeepers rebuilding has lately been brought 
forcibly to my notice. It is as follows :— 

I am ing out the rebuilding of business 
premises, as the owner desired to carry on bis 
business during the rebuilding, part of the shop 
was temporarily enclosed. As the work proceeded 
it became necessary to erect a temporary shop on 
another portion of the site. The District Surveyor 
required that a special application should be madeto 
the Board of Works under Section 13 (Amendment 
Act), and, needless to say, this entailed consider. 
able delay. 

Following the section referred to, there is an 
exemption for ‘‘any wooden structure of a tempo- 
rary character erected by a builder for use dunng 
the construction, repair, or alteration of any 


Iding. 

1 ooniend that this exemption applies to al 
temporary structures, whether for the builder or 
occupier, during rebuilding. The District Surveyor 
is of opinion that the —— applies to tempo- 
rary structures for the builder's use only. 

I should be glad if you, or any of your readers, 
could inform me if thero has been any legal decision 
on the point. 

I have made several inquiries, but have found 
great difference of opinion on the matter. 


*.* Weare of the same opinion as the District 
Surveyor in the case, that the exemption refers only 
to structures for the contractor's use ; but we have 
not seen any legal decision on the point.— FD. 








Design for Art Museum, Geneva.—!a 
reference to this design, of which an illustra- 
tion appeared in the Builder of February 12th, 
Herr Koch, the author of the design, writes 
say that his design, though nominally & eecond 
premium one, received the highest premium 
awarded in the competition for which the 
drawings were made, the first premium not 
having been awarded. The competition ¥™ 
rather for an ideal building than for one to be 
carried out; two proposed sites being give? for 
treatment by competiters, both of them pre- 
senting considerable difficulty owing ‘© ar 
variety of levels. We hope that Herr K 
may nevertheless have an ty of catty’ 
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OPEN SPACES IN THE REAR OF | 
BUILDINGS. 
BOVILL v. GIBBS AND IMBER. 


i oned 
r defendants, who are builders, were summ 
a Highgate Petty Sessions b “ yt 
District Surveyor of St. Pancras under the Metro- 
litan Board of Works, for neglecting to provide 
(t, of air space at the rear of a building,— : _— 
and residence, —in High-street, Highgate. In im 
érst instance the summons was dis upon the 
defendants’ contention that the case was not com- 
menced within the time specified by the Act. A 
case was taken to the Queen’s Bench on this point, 
and the Court (as stated in last week's Burlder, 
p. 410, ante) overruled the decision of the magistrates. 
On Monday last the case again came before the 
on the main issue, 
3 Ward, barrister, ——— on behalf of the 
Metropolitan Board of forks, and Mr, Thomas 
Cleary represented the defendants. 

it having been proved that there was less than 
4) ft, air space at the rear of the building, which 
has been sold and is oceupied, Mr. Ward asked the 
Bench to make an order upon the defendants to 
provide the requisite 40 ft. of air space. 

Mr. Cleary claimed a right to have the summons 
jismissed on the ground that he had provided 
ample light and air space, not from the back, but 
from aside road. The place being well lighted and 
ventilated from the side, he contended that he was 
not bound to provide an inch of at the back. 
He was aware of the Act setting forth that there 
must be 40 ft. of air space at the rear, but it must 
be read with the more recent Act, which sets forth 
that this must be done unless all the rooms are 
lighted and ventilated from a street or alley 
adjoining. 

Mr. Bodkin said it was true that a building might 
be lighted and ventilated in that way, provided the 
builder got the permission of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to so light and ventilate it; but in this 
case defendant had not obtained the consent of the 
Board of Works, and consequently they were bound 
to provide the 40 ft. of air-epaceintherear, — 

Mr. Cleary said Mr, Bovill the original 
plans showing the lighting from the side, and that 
he submitted was equivalent to the consent of the 
Board of Works, 

Mr. Bodkin held that the consent of the District 
Surveyor was not the same thing as the consent of 
the Board of Works, 

Mr. Cleary said Mr. Bovill not only passed the 
pans but visited the building from week to week, 
and it was not until months after the building was 
completed that he complained of the want of suffi- 
cient air-space. Under these circumstances, how 
could the Bench order him to pull the premises down, 
which was what he would have to do if he had to 
provide 40 ft. of air-space at the back? 

Mr. Bovill was examined, and denied that he 
passed the plans. They were certainly submitted 
to him, but he had no power to them. When 
he saw them, however, he pointed out that they 
Were not In accordance with the Act. 

Mr. Cleary said it would be extremely hard if the 
Bench made the order asked for, considering that 
the building was supplied with quite as much light 
and ventilation from the side, as 40 ft. of open space 
at the back would give, 

Mr. Bodkin said, however hard it might be, the 
_ must be complied with. The Bench bee 
make an order for the o space to be vi at 
the rear in pads wi. with the Act, and give 
defendants two months to carry out the order in. 
They would also have to pay the costs. The two 
mouths would give them time to try and get the con- 
sent of the Board of Works to the building being 
lighted and ventilated from the side. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN WATER-WASTE 
PREVENTING CISTERNS. 
HUMPHERSON . SYER. 


THIs‘was an action tried in the High Court of 
Justice (Chancery Division), before Mr. Justice 
Kekewich, on the 7th inst.. It was brought by 
Mr. Frederick Humpherson, trading as Humpher- 
son & Co., of 297, Fulham-road, South Kensington, 
and formerly of 331, King’s-road, Chelsea, against 
Mr. Milton Syer, of 36, Rye-lane, Peckham, for an 
injunction to restrain the defendant from infringing 
his Patent, No, 2,492, of the year 1885, for an im- 
Proved waste-water preventer, chiefly used for 


flushing water-closeta, 
The defendant, by his pleadings, denied the 
gement, and set up the plea of want of novelty, 





infrin 
the impropriety of the alleged invention as subj 
ject 
matter fora patent, that the plaintiff was not the 
rst and true inventor, and nsufficiency of the 
specification, 
Mr, Aston, Q.C., and Mr. B. P. Neuman were 
- the plaintiff; and Mr, Moulton, Q.C., and Mr. 
o Boustield tor the defendant. 
fe. Justice Kekewich, in delivering judgment, 
- the principal defence was that the plaintiff was 
este first and true inventor. In the place, it 
ed urged that the patent of the plaintiff was 
* ee by Winn’s patent, No. 3,582; but his 
He alaa ects of opinion that this was not the case. 
adopt the suggestion that there 
¥ 
4S anticipation by defendant’s patent No. 5065, 
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and dated the 14th of January, 1885, as the 
ng "8 age poo did its work without the assist- 
an air-vaive, on the other hand, the 
evidence showed that the alleged anticipations con- 
sisted at the utmost of the exhibition of waste 
preventers acting by means of an air-valve, and 
consequently the defence failed. After remarking 
on the straightforward way in which the witnesses 
on both sides had given their evidence, and dealing 
with the other points in the case, his Lordship 
decided that the plaintiff was entitled to an in- 
junction with an account of profits, and costs on 
the higher scale. 
An application for a stay of execution pendin 
appeal was refused. . ' . 








Che Student's Column. 
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FIELD WORK AND INSTRUMENTS.—XII. 
Surveying Instruments. 
IX.--THE THEODOLITE (continued), 


HE importance of paying careful atten- 
tion to accuracy in setting up the tkeo- 
dolite is evident when it is remembered 

that an arc of a single minute subtends a 
distance of from 4} in. to 4} in. in a radius of 
20 chains or one quarter of a mile. Figs. 23 
and 24 show the usual form of wall-plate 
adopted for setting up the instrument over a 
permanent station, such as a brick or stone 
pier. When the coping stone is being fixed it 





nents 





| face 

uld be bedded true and the upper sur 
ant so as to save trouble in subsequently 
working with the instrament when setting it 


up in this position. 


much time is employed in levelling the instru- 
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With the use of an ordinary tripod head 


over a fixed or station point, during 
which time the tr. bet are generally kept 
waiting. The plumb-bob is usually hung from 
the centre of the head of the tripod by means 
of a piece of stretched thin cord. A short 
‘n attached under the centre of 
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the tripod head to suspend the plumb-bob 
from, is preferable to a long-shanked hook 
rigidly fixed, as it adjusts itself better to a 


vertical line when the legs stand upon uneven 


ground. 


With the view of facilitating the setting up 


of the theodolite over a given station point, 
and to maintain the line of the plumb-bob in 


the same line as the vertical axis of the instra- 
ment, various kinds of centering stands have 
been manufactured. Messre. Troughton & 
Simms attach to all their three-screw com- 
binations of parallel plates connected with 
theodolites a centering locking-plate, in which 
provision is made to allow of a motion of 1 in. 
in any direction for the adjustment of the 
plumb-bob over the station point, the center- 
ing-plate being tightened after setting over 
the station by a screwed washer - plate. 
This plate is somewhat similar in shape 
to the washer-plate shown in fig. 21, bat 
has a raised thumb-piece at its outer edge, 
for screwing up or down the collar which 
holds the vertical axis of the _ instra- 
ment. By this means the locking - plate 
and the instrument are both clamped to 


the tripod-stand, or released without the addi- 


tion of extra clamp screws. Messrs. Troughton 
& Simms also make a framed stand, shown in 
fig. 20, with an arrangement of plates shown in 
section in fig. 26, and in plan in fig. 27. With 
the usual form of tripod, the range over which 
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the head may be shifted in adjasting the plumb- 
bob is necessarily very limited, but with a 
framed stand a larger opening in the base 
of the system can be introduced for this 
purpose. The theodolite is fixed at B by 
the ordinary screw attachment to the 
bossed plate marked ©. The middie plate 
marked E has two pivot connexions, the 
centre lines of which meet at right angles 
to one another at the centre of the plate. To 
one of these pivot connexions, the top plate is 
attached by a screw-bolt, which is secured by a 
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TRANSVERSE SECTION 


capstan-headed nut, shown at the left-hand side 


of the section. To the other pivot connexion 
the lower plate is attached in a similar way at 
a point near G in plan. The lower plate marked 
K is connected to the framed stand at the 
points marked H. The radial movement of the 
top plate over the middle plate and of the 
middle plate over the lower plate is regulated 
by a quadrant slot in the middle and lower 
plates, and the circular hole of 3 in. diameter in 
the lower plate allows ample play for the adjust- 
ment of the plumb-bob line to the vertical axis 
of the instrument. The top plate is clamped 
to the middle plate in any required position by 
the thumb-screw marked D, and the middle 
plate is clamped to the lower plate by the 
thumb-screw marked F. Thos the theodolite 
can be levelled first, when approximately set up 
over a station point, and finally moved accurately 
over this point by adjusting the centering 
plates. 

The Hoffmann tripod head, shown in figs. 28 
and 29, is an American invention, combining 
the action of a ball-and-socket joint with the 
rigidity of the ordinary parallel plates. The 
upper plate is made in the shape of a circular 
curve, concentric with the half ball and socket- 
joint, and the hook or chain from which the 
plumb-bob is suspended, is fixed at the centre 
of these curves. The elevating screws to the 
upper plate rest upon a siliding-plate, and 
their centre lines will at all times be parallel 
to the vertical axis of the instrument in any 
position that the horizontal limb and stage 
over which the telescope is mounted may 
assume with regard to the tripod head. The 
amount of range available for thus setting the 
head of the stand level upon steep ground is 
indicated in fig. 29. The shifting head of the 
tripod and ite sliding plate are clamped by 
tightening any two adjacent screws, final 
adjustment of the levels Q and T being 


effected by opposite ecrews in the usual 
manner. 








The Proposed New Municipal Buildings 
at Kingston.—The carrying out of the pro- 
posed new buildings at Kingston by the Cor- 
poration, which was noticed in the Builder a 
short time since, ie, it appears, to be deferred 
for the present. A meeting on the subject, 
convened by the local Ratepayers’ Association, 
has just been held, at which a resolution was 
passed to the effect that, considering the heavi- 
ness of the rates and the large expenditure 
which the sewage scheme will entail, it is in- 
expedient at the present time to proceed with 
the scheme for the erection of municipal build- 
ings. This resolution formed the subject of 
discussion at a subsequent meeting of the 
Corporation, when it was eventually decided to 
postpone the erection of the proposed buildings. 
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Books. 


the Naturalistic School of Painting. By 
rraxcis Bate. London: Published at the 

Offices of the Artist, 185, Fleet-street. 
=e@giIS is a very interesting book on 
modern art, though it is rather difficult 

to epitomise within a reasonable space 
ific doctrines of the new school 
all the spec “gy” 
which are treated of in it. 

Ignoring as false mach of the treatment of 
light and shadow by artists of the present day, 
our author claims that, turning anew to nature, 
he and his followers have so far advanced in 
the knowledge of atmosphere, light, and colour 
as to have had disclosed to them *‘ mysteries 
the full force of which had never been dreamed 
ial with the proposition that “ the first 
impression of & picture must be the first 
impression of nature, and all the qualities which 
reveal themselves upon examination of nature 
must be subordinate to the first impression of 
a picture and subsequent in their appeal to 
notice,” he goes on to point out that this first 
impression consists of light and colour, and 
that our perceptions of form, &c., such as 
houses and trees, only follow on closer in- 
spection. : ; 

As to shadow, Mr. Bate is, no doubt, philo- 
sophically correct in asserting that during 
sunshine objects in shadow, such as the side of 
a strect, are, in fact, no darker than they were 
before the sun shone on them ; in his own words, 
“Light has been added to one side, and not 
taken from the other.” 

On these premises, and ye admitting the 
immense difference between the light of the 
sun and the highest tints, even of the purest 
white, at the command of the artist, the 
shadows and half tones, he contends, should be 
painted true in tone, and the high lights as true 
and bright as they can be got; by this means 
it is claimed that “ two-thirds of the painting 
can be quite correct, and it is not the artist's 
fault that the remaining third is not correct 
also.” 

Now, if the work of the artist is to be con- 
fined to what he sees as a first impression 
(though this proposition is qualified with 
respect to immediate foreground objects in 
a later part of the book), no doubt light and 
colour will predominate, and as certainly form 
will be absent or very vague, bat we do not 
think that any man who has accustomed himself 
tothe study of nature would be satisfied to be 
bound within any such limits. It is true that 
the educated eye may take in far more at a 
glance than could the casual observer; but 
what would the work of the architectural artist, 
- instance, be worth on such conditions as 
these 7 

It is quite certain that in all human art we 
must be content to use our brightest pigments 
to constitute our high lights, as against the 
transcendent illumination of sun-light; but, 
ingenious as the impressionist’s theories may 
be, we submit that a far truer impression of the 
light, shadow, and tone of nature is conveyed 
by & picture possessing a due contrast between 
the lights and shadows, even though, to produce 
that contrast, it has to be painted in a lower 
key than that of nature, to compensate for the 
inevitable fact that the lights must be so far 
below those of the sun. 

The impressionist theory, on the other hand, 
by keeping the shadows proportionately much 
too high to give value to the lights, must in 
practice destroy all balance, and tarn out tame 
and feeble in effect, and the further of the two 
from the real impression of the original. 

Whilst dissenting from some of the author's 
theories, we have read with great pleasure the 
. pters upon colour in shadow, reflections, 
roken surface in lights, &c., through which 
We have not room to follow him, but for which 
we must refer our readers to the book iteelf. 

We perfectly concur in the opinions he 
rr -- condomnetion of the objectionably 
y black or hadows 
eee even in otherwiin poe weil " hey = the 
importance of retaining a sense of local colour 
Py a keeping them cool, with warm 
J » in ou ; ; 
— that ra nate "aa lavas on 
are ee as well ag on those of atmospheric 

» Sransition of colour from light to 


aon mes other kindred topics treated of in 


The Naturalistic school lays great stress 








upon observing the “centre of vision” in 
pictures, calling special attention to the fact 
‘that the objects near and around it are most 
distinctly seen; further from the centre we see 
indistinctly ; while outside the base of the cone 
of visual rays all is blurred.” 

This natural law, which it no doubt is, 
applies to objects near the eye in a far greater 
degree than to those at a moderate distance, 
for then the lateral range of vision rapidly 
increases. 

In landscape, therefore, where even the fore- 
ground is generally supposed to be at some 
distance from the spectator, the observance of 
this rule is less imperative than in some figure- 
pieces, and more especially in portraiture. The 
“ vignette” seems to suggest that this law has 
been long recognised in art; but may it not be 
observed with something like exaggeration 
when 4 picture is gradually shaded off on each 
side to such a “‘ blurr”’ as to disfigure the whole 
work, unless the nose of the spectator be kept 
close to the canvas ? 

At the head of Chapter viii. Mr. Bate 
quotes the reply of Constable to the question 
of Sir George Beaumont as to the style in 
which he intended to paint: “In God 
Almighty’s style, Sir George.” And well we 
know the result of his labours as a worshipper 
at Nature's shrine. Like Turner, he painted 
light, from the bright sunshine of midsummer 
to the fitful gleams in light and shadow of a 
showery or stormy day; nor can the work of 
either of these great men be accused of being 
deficient in tone, yet they depended for their 
impressions of nature upon contrasting their 
high lights not only with deep shadows, but 
also with the delicate gradation of half tints, 
on the importance of which in the production 
of tone the writer of this book very justly 
lays great stress, but which, with deference 
to him, is no new thing among artists of 
reputation. 

Many of us who can look back a few years 
must call to mind many supposed fresh de- 
partures in art, often based on far-differing 
theories. Some thirty and more years ago 
there arose a school, commenced almost in a 
vein of caricature; while possessing abundant 
detail and elaborate and often grotesque form, 
it had at first little comeliness, but it seems 
now to be absorbed into the art of the day 
(a more vigorous and careful one, probably, 
than that which preceded it), till almost every 
vestige of its original features are lost. In like 
manner let us hope that whatever is true and 
good in the present movement, almost the 
reverse in theory of the one referred to, may 
survive, and tend to the progress of English 
art, not splitting its practice into sects and 
schisms, but strengthening its growth as a 
united national school. 

Mr. Bate’s book is well, and in parts 
eloquently, written, and the sincere love of 
nature which is evident throughout it claims 
the sympathy of every true admirer of nature 
or of the painter's art. 





Iron Bridges of Moderate Span: their Construc- 
tion and Erection. By Hamitton WELDON 
Penprep, late Inspector of Ironwork to the 
Salford Corporation. London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Co. 1887. 

Tuts little book by a practical engineer is the 

latest addition to Weale’s Rudimentary Series, 

and is typical of the works by which the per- 
ennial youth of that noted series 1s maintained. 

The author describes in very close detail the 

manufacture and erection of iron bridges of 

from 100 ft. to 150 ft. span, and shows throughoat 
an intimate knowledge of the actual] require- 
ments for carrying out such work satisfactorily, 
but we are not quite sure that we grasp his 
meaning when he tells us “ the working con- 
ditions of the bridge are in no sense fixed data, 
and even as the nigger could not count one 
pig of a drove, because he ran about 0, 80 In 
like manner with a bridge.” The fact is, 
engineering writers too frequently get into pit- 
falls when they attempt to be “ humorous. "— 
Commencing with the selection of the site, 
and the mode in which the foundation is de- 
termined from borings, considerable emphasis 
is laid upon the necessity for thoughtful 
appreciation of the mapner 1D which the parts 
have to be prepared and fixed together, par- 
ticularly as regards the preparation of the 
drawings and specification ; and we are then 
introduced to the first operation upon the 
wrought-iron plates eclected for the bridge, 
viz., tte testing. The ordinary tests are de- 





scribed, together with the appearance of the 
samples, and what is to be learned from them. 
The general design of the main girders is 
illustrated, and various modes are shown of 
connecting the main to the cross girdera. The 
setting-out of the work in the shop, and the 
drilling of the plates, receive ample attention, 
but the author reverses the current opinion 
when he says that a ring of iron round the 
punched hole is injured, while this is not the 
case with steel. He hasevidently had “large” 
experience, for he mentions girders whose 
flanges consist of “ twelve, fourteen, or even 
many more plates piled one upon another,” and 
rivets with a length of “18 in. or more,” but 
he was probably not thinking of these when he 
described the rivets as being “1} diameters 
longer than the hole,” without any mention of 
the number of plates they pass throngh. 

We are néxt taken to the site, and can 
mentally see the erection being accomplished, 
so minute and careful is the statement of the 
various details. The remarks are not confined 
to the particular example selected; every 
opportunity is taken to interpolate “ wrinkles ”’ 
and hints likely to be of service to any one about 
to engage in the duty of inspecting ironwork. 
The description is, however, marred by sundry 
blemishes of diction, as, “replacal,” “ judg- 
matically,” “ Tweddle” (for R. H. Tweddell), 
&c.; but these may be forgiven for the 
sake of the valuable technical information 
disclosed, with which none but practical men 
are personally acquainted. The author tells 
us that he “bas had a good deal to do with 
contractors for ironwork, and though he has 
met some ‘sharp’ hands, the far greater 
number have been till their death, or those 
living, are as upright, honourable men as could 
be met with.” We are pleased to hear this, 
but should prefer to see it stated in Queen’s 
English, especially in Jubilee Year. The 
remainder of the book consists chiefly of 
extracts from the writings of Clark and Fair- 
bairn; papers read by Graham Smith; an 
American specification couched in general 
terms, the contractor being left to make the 
design; and an English specification for a 
lattice-girder bridge of 140 ft. span. 

To the “iron man” in a drawing-office the 
book will be very acceptable ; the literature on 
the subject is so extremely sparse that the 
smallest contribution is welcome, and this 
work contains just the kind of information that 
is most difficult to obtain. 





Expansion of Structures by Heat. By Joun 
Keity, C.E. London: Crosby Lockwood & 
Co. 1887. 

THE object the author has set before him is to 
show the effects of heat upon metallic and other 
structures. The aim is a laudable one, for 
this is a branch of physics upon which the 
engineer or architect can find buat little reliable 
and comprehensive data in books. It is true that 
a certain amount has been written in various 
works, more especially those relating to iron 
bridges, but the subject has always, so far as 
we are aware, been treated as subsidiary to 
other and wider considerations. After a short 
preliminary chapter, in which co-efficients of 
expansion and contraction for various sub- 
stances are given, the anthor proceeds to lay 
down general rules, and from them to formulate 
the data, so that calculation can be made as 
to the effect of expansion and contraction on 
inclined straight bars, bent or curved bars, rings, 
&c. Amongst other substances dealt with is india- 
rubber, which, uniike most other substances, 
contracts when heated. Examples of the effect 
of these rules are given as to girders, chains, 
pipes, &c. For investigating the laws which 
govern the expansion and contraction of simple 
frames, exposed to atmospheric influence only, 
the author assumes (1) that all bars of any 
frame are formed of materials having the same 
expanding and contracting co-efficients; (2) 
that all bars of any frame are subjected to the 
same variations of temperature at the same 
time; and (3) that all bars of any frame are at 
liberty to expand and contract freely. Working 
with these assumptions, the author goes on to 
explain that an equal rise in temperature will 
produce a relatively equal expansion of parts, 
and is at considerable pains to show that such 
expansion will not change the figure, although 
it will increase the size of a structure. 

The next section of the work treats of com- 
plex frames and plates, in connexion with which 
subject many useful instances are given, and 
although perhaps the explanations may appear 
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to those versed in the subject somewhat diffuse, 
it is well sometimes to remind students of facts 
not altogether unknown to them. We next 
s to another part of the work, which the 
author considers under two heads, viz. :-—Ist, 
the power of bodies to absorb and conduct 
heat; and 2nd, the force developed in bodies 
during expansion and contraction caused by 
variations of temperature. Under the first 
head the action of heat on metal frames when 
exposed only to the action of the atmosphere, or 
to the direct action of the sun's rays, 18 
discussed, and structures surrounded by earth 
or water are afterwards treated of from the 
same point of view. Under the heading of 
the “ Mechanical Force of Heat” the strengths 
of various materials are given, and the changes 
of temperature caused by sudden application of 
force are considered. As a rule the author 
expresses his meaning in plain and sufficient 
language, but in the section of the work we 
bave now arrived at,—that relating to the work 
of expansion and contraction,—we find more 
difficulty in following him. He says ‘‘the ele- 
mentary principle that action and reaction are 
equal holds good in the case of expansion and 
contraction, as well as of all other applications 
of mechanical force.”” A horizontal bar is sup- 
posed to be at liberty to expand by heat in 
both directions, in which case the centre will 
be a fixed point. This may be accepted, but 
when an obstacle is placed at one end of the 
bar we fail to see how the rules given for finding 
the neutral section apply. The obstacle is sup- 
posed to offer a definite resistance, P ; but no 
count is taken of the resistance the bar iteelf 
offers to expansion by reason of its friction 
against the substance it rests upon. To find 
the neutral section, or section of no motion, this 
latter element is necessary. In one instance, 
however, P is supposed to be infinitely great, 
and then the neutral section is at the extreme 
end of the bar which is contiguous to the 
obstacle. Leaving out the friction of the ex- 
panding bar, as the author does, the neutral 
section would always be in that position, but 
this does not accord with the results attained 
by the author’s mode of working. It would 
seem, then, that the principles the author lays 
cown are just, but that they are not duly con- 
sidered in the formula. The movement of 
inclined bars downwards, when resting on a 
plane, in which case P is the gravity of the 
mass, is treated in the same manner, and a 
practical illustration is given in the movement 
of the lead on the roof of Bristol Cathedral, 
and another in the creeping of rails, an effect so 
noticeable in the case of the St. Louis Bridge, 
—which is more generally ascribed to the 
working of the traffic, as the author points ont. 
In discussing the practical bearing of expan- 
sion by heat, the author points out that it has 
been calculated that in the Britannia Bridge 
the unequal expansion, caused by one part being 
in sunshine and the other in shade, will 
develop more strains in an hoar than would be 
caused by the heaviest rolling loads or the 
most violent storms. It is comforting, there- 
fore, to learn that the error allowed by prac- 
tice in the length of bars between pinholes is 
ez in.; and further, that under the mest 
extreme conditions of distribution of sunshine 
and shade, the expansion and contraction of 
any parts of a structure will not cause a greater 
variation than this, supposing the bars of which 
it is composed are not more than 5 ft. in length. 
The Crystal Palace is also instanced as an iron 
aud glass structure of great length, and which 
has not been appreciably injured by variations 
of expansion and contraction, although the 
conditions are more than ordinarily unfavour- 
able. “In short,” the author says, “it has 
been shown that it is only in exceptional cases 
that special calculations need be made with 
reference to strains caused by an unequal dis- 
tribution of temperature.” Then follow some 
remarks on deflection, the effects of friction, 
and the book concludes with a short chapter on 
masonry structures. 





Elements of Geodesy. By J. Howarp Gorpr 
B.S. New York: John Wiley & Sons 15, 
Astor-place. 1886. whee 

ANY one interested in the historical literature 

of this subject will accept Mr. Gore’s book on 

the “Elements of Geodesy” as a valuable 
addition to his library. The object of the 
work is clearly stated in the preface, and go far 
the author has kept to his text, but the book is 
scarcely likely to be of service in this country, 


as it deals with surveying upon a large scale 





‘only, and supplies numerous mathematical 
formule and 
trigonometrical work in new countries, than to 
the comparative limited areas that have to be 
specially surveyed at home in connexion with 
new works. 
tical advice connected with the adjustment and 
method of observation in telescopic instru- 
ments. 
of far too mathematical a character to be studied 
by the ordinary surveyor. We find a useful index 
at the end of the work, and we praise the author 
for enumerating his authorities at the end of each 
chapter. 
known, but it is not every author who has the 
privilege of a lady’s help in such an abstrase 
treatise. We notice in the preface that the 
author expresses his indebtedness to his friend, 
Miss Lizzie P. Brown, for her suggestions, and 
for the elimination of errors that otherwise 
would have 
Under these circumstances, Miss Brown is 
certainly entitled to share with the author our 
praise of his book. 


culations which apply more to 


Pages 28 to 35 contain some prac- 


The pages which follow are, however, 


These authorities are among the best 


seriously blemished the work. 
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Graphic and Analytic Statics in their practical 


Application to the Treatment of Stresses in 
Roofs, Solid Girders, Lattice, Bowstring and 
Suspension Bridges, Braced Iron Arches and 
Piers, and other Frameworks. By Ropert 
Hvupson GranaM. Containing diagrams and 
plates to scale, with numerous examples, 
many taken from existing structures. 
Specially arranged for class-work in colleges 
and universities. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. London: Crosby Lockwood 
& Co. 1887. 


WHEN a work of this character reaches a second 
edition in a short time, it is sufficient proof that 
the subject at least is one that commands atten- 
tion, but it does not always follow that the 
method of dealing with it is the best possible. 
For instance, in constructing the reciprocal 
diagrams of framed structures, Bow’s practice 
of lettering the spaces, for which figures can 
equally well be used, so very much facilitates 
the construction of the diagram that it might 
well have been adopted here; even after the 
student has attained a fairly ripened experience he 
finds this an advantageous method, particularly 
where any of the force-lines in the diagram 
overlap each other, and it may also be applied 
to polar diagrams where these relate to forces 
upon structures. 
“ specially arranged for class-work in colleges and 
universities " we expect to find a systematic 
arrangement of the whole, with a gradual 
building-up of the subject from elemen 

principles, yet it is not until we reach p. 33 that 
we are reminded of the necessary and sufficient 
conditions for equilibrium in a system of forces, 
viz., that the force polygon and the polar 
polygon will simultaneously close ; although the 
preceding pages are occupied with the dis- 
cussion of forces under various conditions. We 
seem throughont the book to be repeatedly 
starting in new directions, and should imagine 
that with more experience in teaching, the 
author would desire to re-arrange much of the 
matter therein contained ; in other respects the 
work is fairly creditable. There are many good 
points in the author’s handling of specific 
subjects, and a considerable amount of valuable 
analysis is presented in combination with the 
corresponding graphic treatment of various 
cases. A 
practical examples at the end of each chapter 
in the form of question and answer, mostly 
relating to existing structures, of which some 
carefally-drawn diagrams are given. 
J. to VII. of Part I1I. show the most connected 
order, and towards the end give evidence of 
originality. They comprise the general theory 
of direct stress, extension under stress, couples 
of forces, resultants and centres of force, 
centres of gravity, bending and other moments, 
moments of inertia, and, lastiy,an investigation 
of straight beams and girders under various 
loads, and in equilibrium. 
with a new and interesting chapter on the 
Culmann Arch method, the principal facts of 


And again, in any book 


usefal feature is the addition of 


Chapters 


The book closes 


which have been previously made public by the 


author in the pages of one of our contemporaries. 


The science of graphic states, although of 
modern growth, is progressing with strides pro- 
portionate to its facility of application and the 
consequent interest it evokes. Its practical 
adoption, however, depends so largely upon the 
manner in which it is put before the rising 
generation that it behoves every author to take 
the utmost pains to so weave his facts together 





that their necessary sequence shall be 

all, and thus encourage the student % a 
the argument until he sees and appreciates the 
advantages of mathematical analysis, Then, 
seems to be & growing tendency amop 
writers on statics to assume that “bh 
the application of mathematics secures greater 
accuracy, no results worth mentioning cq, 
be obtained otherwise, whereas we 4a)! know 
how little real use is made of precise 
methods in our everyday work, and it should 
be the aim of professedly educational works 
to demonstrate rather than to assume the 
utility of precision. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
3,044, Ventilators. C. Kite. 


The object of this invention is to render smoke 
and other ventilators more effective by preventing 
all leakage or draught, and keeping them at the 
same time noiseless. This is effected by fitting the 
ventilator with a highly sensitive valve mounted on 
an oscillating frame eccentrically hung, so that th: 
ventilator is or closed by the slightest up or 
down draught, and, {when closed, lies so perfectly 
flat against the face plate of the ventilator as +) 
render,it absolutely smoke and draught tight. 


3,449, Roofing Tiles. C. E. Davis. 


The object of the improvements which are the 
subject of this invention is to allow rain-water to 
pass off a roof covered with tiles without percols. 
tion, even when the roof is constructed at a very 
slight angle from the horizontal. Revesses and 
projections are so arranged that the tiles fit very 
compactly, and the tiles when fixed allow no rain. 
water to drip through the joints. 


3,597, Self-acting Water-closets. J. Lawson. 


By this invention no valve is required in the 
action of the closet. A small cistern carries the 
flashing water ata height so as to give force when 
flushing. A small vertical pipe rises in this cistern, 
and an air-tight vessel or float is suspended by 
levers. When the closet is in action, the levers lift 
the float out of the cistern, the ball-cock fails, and 
the water in the small cistern is emptied down the 
flushing- pipe. 

4,245, Floors. J. Brierley. 


According to this invention, the floors are made 
of wood and earthenware combined. Along the 
back tof each tile, a dovetail or recess is made. 
The boards or timber on which the floor is laid has 
also recesses, which are filled with cement, and these 
hold the tiles in position flush with the surface 
portion of the floor. 

4,332, Ridge and Hip Tiles. G. H. Couch. 

According to this invention, the tiles are made 
in three parts,—two wings, and a centre or con- 
necting part. The wing portions have the edges 
curved, and provided with engaging teeth and 
grooves. They thus key ther the tiles at any 
angle,and may be dowelled when in position for 
further security. 

115, Portable Houses. W. M. Duckes. 


This invention consists of a frame house wherein 
the pieces are specially numbered and arranged for 
fixing. It is so designed that it may be taken 
down orset up by the ordinary skil) of workmen, 
so light that it may be easily transported in 4 con- 
venient vehicle, readily adjusted to inequalities of 
the ground against fire, may be heated 
and ventilated, and constructed cheaply. The way 
in which all this is effected is by an ingenious com: 
= of numbered parts or pieces, which when 

tted to each other form the house. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


March 4.—3,206, J. Taylor, Chimney Pots. 
— 3,299, G. Moss, Ventilating Apparatus. — 
3,329, T. Arrol, Trough Decking or Flooring for 
Bridges and Structures.—3,330, A. Quinlin, Rachet 
and Swing Brace. — 3,381, T. Rymer-Jones, 
Refractory and Non-conducting Bricks, Tiles, ke. 
3,349, J. Ebner, Parquet Flooring, &¢.—3,351, 
Spence, Fireproof Floors. 

Marck 5,—8,383, R. Pickwell, Water Waste 
Preventer.—3,390, J. McKee, Register Grates °' 
Stoves.—3,404, 8. ror eg, sree Door Check.— 
3,415, J. Wilson, Roofing Tiles. 

March 7.—8,431, J. Duckett, Water-closets.— 
3,432, T. Gill, Water-closets.—3,445, G. Goodhoe, 
Timber Structures for Mines.— 3,459, F. Sage, Door 
Stops, Sea WAP, W. Moore, Preventing Water- 


from Bursting. : 
March 8.—3,486, G. Newman, Door Checks an 
Springs.—3,488, 8. Hill, Door Spring.—3,495, W. 
Donnelly Beparating Holding, and Laying New!y- 
formed Bric for Divi Perpene.- 3.50%, d. 
Pope, Construction of alle of Houses, &e,—3,538, 
E. Dummer, Window Fasteners. 


March 9.—3,568, G, Girl Artificial Stone.— 
3,574, Cassidy and Woodfield, Fastenings for Door, 
Windows, ke. — 8,595, Ash, Ventilating 


March 10, 3,624, J. Sammerscales, Hinge for 
Pup ladder and Tresties. — 3,630, T. /one* 
ders, 
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PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


16.683, W. Grayston, Safety Hinge for Painters, 


oiners' Trestles, &c, — 


Plasterers ; or 





"1 Joiners’ Bench, Stop, and Cramp com- 
Mircdell os H Lake, ‘Screw-threaded Nails cr 


Screws.—2,000, and 
Ventilating Apparatus. —2,008, G. 

Schafer, 
pe & Young, Cement.—2,537, J. Walker, 
Knobs, &e.—- 
13,621, E. 
Ventilators, 


_ Rew and Others, Heating and 
- 7 Evans, Roofing 
s W. Brace, Covering of Walls.—2,299, 
Disinfecting agg ly es 

oor 


9 637, J. Duckett, Water-closets. — 
Hancock, Metallic Lattice-work for 
ke, 1,488, G. White, Fixing Lines to 


Sashes without removing Sash from the Frame. 


—2.161, sz Higgins, 
Mouldings.-2,200, Young 
places. — 2,500, 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 


ntils for Enriching Wood 
& Bainbridge, Fire- 
R. Pyne, Window and other Fas- 
teners.—2,460, M. Cockburn, Cooking Ranges. 


4.496. T. & J. Holt, Flusbing Cisterns for Water- 
closets.— 5,638, J. Russell, Cooking ogee 5,008, 


C. Hewe, Cement or Plaster.— 6,100, 


Macfar- 


jane, Water-closets. —6,155, J. Stidder, Lavatories, 


6,176, J. 


Clark, Sawing Machines,— 9,859, 


Deeley, Fiushing Cisterns.—6,926, A. 
H. Dean, Inter- 


ting Gullies and Grease Traps.— 9,860, H. Dean, 
Drain and Ventilating Traps.—— 11,937, R. Robinson, 
Brick-cutting Tables. —4,065, 8. Gerish, Spring 
Hinges. —6,512, J. Mason, Windows.—6,370, R. 
lavender, Oxide of Iron Pigment Colour.—6,827, 
T. Robinson, Horizontal Saw Frames.—9 314, H. 
Hesketh, Fastening Door Knobs to their Spindles, 
_},451, J. Hill, Combined Track and Step-ladder. 








KECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Mancu 8. 
By Darver & Co. 
Chelsea—1 to 5, Foundry-place, freehold............... 
Cockspur-street, No. 20—Improved rent of 674/.1¢s., 


term 13 VORTS......cccercersereeeeeenerensseceesnetees sevens 
By Vartom, Brit, & Coorsr. 
Hornsey - lane — Devonshire House, 85 years, 
ground-remt 251, 78. .......coeersscceteererseranserreeenrs 
By H. H. Mowracv. 
St, John’s Wood—20, Abbey-road, and steblicg, 
foeeheld ..cccsccessussniinnasieiins nabidhdinenaedionameanieres 
By W. BR. Noxrarts. 
Clerkenwell — 10, Grenville-equare, 39 years, 
ground-rent 21. ......cc0e+:seresereseneecrsrerrerersessetecs 
St, Pancras—9, Penryn-strect, 63 years, ground- 


FORE BE... ..c.cccccccecroenccescessnonesspossententececesosssetes 
Marcu 9 
By W. Hotcomsg. 
Regent's Park—11, Mornington-place, freehold...... 
By W. A. Excise. 
Fulbam-road—443, freehold..........ccccsevesseereres.s00s 
By Mappox & Sow. 


Putnev—The residence, Putoey Park Lodge, 65 
PORTA, CTOURE-GOUE BER. cibiacciccvsctsnvdswesabienscsene 
Portman Estate—4, Blandford-square, 23 years, 
ground-rent 23/. 2s. 
Euston-sgusre — 23, 
groume-rent Gb. BOM 6.<cccasccasseececcccdebinseeeninenesen 
By H. A. Cox. 
Bermondsey— 86, 88, and 90, Camilla-road, 51 years, 
ground-rent 15%, ......... re voveeesscanbenseseveosesagueees 
Peckham—64 to 70 even, Pennethorne-road, 95 
YORTO, GTOUNG-TOME Gh. ccinnscentinseusansadascsttese 
By Rcsuworrs & Sravaens, 
Britton—"0 to 63, Trinity-square, freehold ............ 
® to 63, Trinity-equare, freeho'd ............0c0eee++++ 
South Kensington, Redcliffe-gardene — Improved 
ground-rents of 224. 10s., term 76 years, with 
Ghat SOVOERSIN, ..n1osecncnsisinencaneniensaimesanieumaiae 
Westgate-terrace — Improved ground-rents of 
116/,, term 79 years, wilh short reversions ...... 
Rae By HK. Tyser & Co. 
hensington—3 and 39, Bedford-gardens, 36 years, 
GPOGRE FONE BOE, csccccniccciciineiiniemidatanibaniiontens 
l, Poal-place, feeshebl ~ ociis.icccscudsinninassbameneie 
By Faresnoruse, Exvsuis, & Co. 
Grosvenor-square—1, Three Kings’-yard, 48 years, 
BO GTOURE CONG. ceeicssidcinivsiaiaiesniaiadieaunadiarees 
‘on-square—Improved ground-rents of 104i. 12s., 
COTES OF VORTD  cscuvisentensasianindinpaahsiniinneniaslalni 


Portland Estate—Improved ground-rent of 60l., 
term 15 years 





Dit pt Ree ae eee eee Pee PPP PP ee ee cor Lee 8 | 


ee ee eee eee 
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12a, Margaret-street, 18 years, ground-rent 25/. ... 


Old Kent-1oad— 303, East-street, freehold 
Marca 10, 
wal By Frener, Paice, & Co. 
albam-green—5 to 10, K xeter-place, a cottage 
. and plot of land, freehold ...............cecsceseceeeees 
loomsbury— 3s, Gloucester-street, freehold ......... 
Mi By C, C. & T. Moons, 
Ne-end—136 and 142, Jubilee-street, 22 years, 
L ground-rent al. "FPPC eee ORR Oe SRO ee HOP Oe EEE Hee eee 
wer Ciapton-77, Median-road, freehold ......... 
| By T. Firzmaveice, 
Barking~Ground-r¢ nt of 5/., reversion in 56 years 
he or eo of 71, 8a., term 47 years ............0 
“tratford—39, 41, and 43. Leyton. 
ground-rent nt eee 
eth & we By a Basiey, 
e zton—1?2 -p) ears 
F Sround-rent " ee 
u _— - . svewes tere oor veenes 
my ro, Goodson-road, 81 years, ground-rent 


12 and 14, Goodson sega" ea we hinenbinaiitieninkshas 
a , Toad, ears, ground-rent 8/, 
#), or 82 yeare, ie cent 31, 13s, 6d, 
; y Newson & . 

Finsbury Park—118, Blockstock-renk s6 years, 


¢ eround-rent 27, 
amden-town— 39 and 68, Atlin ton-roed, i3 years, 

A Noone css asin 
rent 102 wes ury-road, 30 years, ground. 


serene ter eee 





Fround-rent 19, 


seey 





1,260 
1,120 


2,250 
sco 


700 
310 


1,4°5 
1,440 


5,100 
2,645 


920 
606 


2,525 
1,690 


3,820 
990 


- 


be 


1,050 
4°5 
105 


115 


2,400 
2°0 


225 
470 
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Canonbury-road—28, Canonbury Park N 
Mier 4% Harriet-street, 68 years, ground-rent 
Com wercial.road— 34, New-road, and 2, Walden- ” 
street. 19 years, ground-rent 501. ,Cti«éid200) 
Bromley—16 to 28 even, Bright-street, 65 years 
ground-rent 220i. ; 


Stopney—An improved rectal of Uéi"” tose icseag UES 
Ho lowsy—45, Eden-grove, freehold ................... 1,206 
Upper Holloway —28 to 40, Branswick-road,7 years, — 
creat ora gato GD LER ORE "108 
Marcu Il, 
By G. G. Furr. 
Peckham—Ground-rent of 18/. 18s., reversion in 63 
Se itbhepenbicoensainenentepiiniinn -;.. ane 
Ground-rent of 201., reversion in 59 EN coesan . 500 
Ground-rent of 121., reversion in 69 years ........  4°0 
By R. Rew. 


Islis yen 268, U pper-street, 77 years, ground-rent 


scene ieee eee ee eee ee ee ee Te 


ete eee eeeee “se 


1,290 








MEETINGS. 


Satcepay, Marcn 19. 

Architectural Association. — Visit to the National 
Gallery and the Houses of Parliement. 230 p.m. 

South Kensington Musewm.—Mr. Whitworth Wallis op 
“* Pompeian Architecture and Art.’ II. 5°16 p.m. 

Mowpar, Marcu 21. 

Surveyors’ Institution. — Mr. P. E. Pilditch on 
“*Dilapidation Practice,’’ followed by a discussion upon 
thisand Mr. Wheeler's paper, read at the previous meet- 
ing. 8 p.m. 

a. of oe. a Lectures). — Profesecr W. C. 
nwinon “ Machines for Testing Materials, especial] 
Iron and Steel."’ I. 8 p.m. . ee 

Inventors’ Institute.—Mr. Isaac Shone on “ The Hydro- 
Pneumatic Drainsge of the Houses of Parliament.” § p.m. 

Victoria Inatitute.—8 p.m, 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Mr. F. T. 
Baggallay on “ Buildirg with Beauty,” 

Laverpool Architectural Society, — Seventh ordinary 
meeting. 7 p.m, 

Truspay, Marcu 22, 

Institution of Civil neere.— Discussion upon Col. 
E. Maitiand’s paper on “‘ Gun Steel.’’ 8 p.m. 

Manchester Architectural Society. — (}) Paper on 
“ Sanitary Science,” (2) Election of Officers, 7°3) p.m, 

Wrpwuspay, Marcu 23, 

Carpenters’ Hall, London Wail (Free Lectures to Build- 
ing Artisans).—Mr. Lacy W. Ridge on “‘ Half Timbered 
Houses.”” 8 p.m. 

Society of Arte.—Dr. Percy Frankland on “ Some of the 
Conditions affecting the Distribution of Micro-Organisms 
im the Atmosphere,”” 8 p.m, 


Tavespar, Mazcn 24. 

Society of Telegraph-Engineere and Electricians.—Mr. 
A. E. Kennelly on **The Resistance of Faults in Sub- 
marine Cables.” 8 p.m. 

Satcrapay, Marcu 26. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to New 

Municipal Buildings Glasgow. 








Miscellanen. 


The District Surveyorship of West 
Hampstead.—At the meeting of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works on the 11th inst., the 
Building Act Committee recommended that 
Mr. R. Plumbe, District Surveyor for South 
Islington, be transferred to the district of West 
Hampstead, vacant by the resignation of Mr. T. 
Blashill, now the Superintending Architect of 
the Board. Also that advertisements be issued 
inviting candidates for the appointment of 
District Surveyor for South Islington, and that 
the Board do proceed to the election on Friday, 
the 25th inst., at twelve o’clock at noon. Mr. 
Shepherd formally moved the adoption of the 
report. Mr. S. Price, as an amendment, moved 
“That in addition to the regulations now in 
force with regard to District Sarveyors, the new 
District Surveyor for West Hampstead shall be 
required to devote his whole time to the duties 
of his office. Mr. H. Harben submitted that 
the amendment was not in order, as it had 
been decided on Feb. 18, on a similar motion, 
that this should not be a condition of the ap- 
pointment of a District Surveyor. The Chair- 
man (Sir J. McGarel Hogg) ruled that the 
amendment was not in order. Mr. Price then 
informed the Board that the proposal he had 
made was not out of any feeling with reference 
to the appointment of Mr. Plumbe; but he 
wished to know whether there were not seven 
or eight letters of application for appointment 
to West Hampstead which had not been con- 
sidered. Mr. J. Jones said Mr. Peebles had 
been second in the severe competition for the 
office of Superintending Architect, and it 
therefore seemed to him (Mr. Jones) that Mr. 
Peebles should have been offered the West 
Hampstead surveyorship. Mr. J. Runtz ex- 
plained that Mr. Peebles, on application, had 
not long since been transferred from one ‘dis- 
trict to another, where he was receiving more 
remuneration. Mr. Plumbe, on the other hand, 
had been many years in the service of the 
Board, and was entitled to a more remunerative 
district than the one he was now In. The report 
of the committee was agreed to by a large 





majority. 


oess | , & Jubilee Project for North-west Lon- 


don.—Mr. John Leighton, F.S8.A., has made a 
posal for making a new avenue through 
egent’s Park to Primrose Hill Park and Eaton 
Fields. He points out that within the pre- 
cincta of the parishes of St. Pancras, St. 
Marylebone, and St. John, Hampstead, about 
forty years since, Parliament purchased a plot 
of ground, which it dedicated in perpetuity as 
a place of recreation for the people. It has 
hitherto been called Primrose Hill Park, 
though he believes that it has never been 
inaugurated, or even nominated. Its position 
is somewhat isolated, being cut off from the 
rest of the Regent’s Park by road, canal, 
and plantation. It is always open, and at 
night it is brilliantly illuminated. The land 
was acquired at the suggestion of that arch 
economist, Joseph Hume, M.P., when the 
whole locality was threatened by building 
speculation, and that at a time when it 
formed part of the open country. For many 
years occasion has been sought to join this 
royal domain to Hampstead Heath; and 
now that circumstance be not wanting, it 
is to be hoped that efforts will be mace to 
enhance the area, especially as there fortu- 
nately remains land available,—it is the pro- 
perty of Eton College,—which might be utilised 
to form an admirable exit near the “ Swiss 
Cottage ” at St. John’s Wood, greatly adding to 
the beauty of the spot. Mr. Leighton adds :— 
“Nash, the architect of the Regency, who 
effected the greatest improvement of our time, 
cut a route from Pall Mall to Pancras, utilising 
Portland-place and the Marylebone Fields, 
stopping at the then new Regent’s Canal. Had 
Primrose Hill been included in his programme, 
he doubtless would have made some effective 
way to Hampstead over the elevated land, 
instead of abruptly ending the Broad Walk 
where he did; now it leads alone to second- 
class houses.” 

The Sanitary Registration of Build- 
ings Bill—At the meeting of the Council 
of the Sanitary Assurance Association on 
Monday last, a communication was read from 
the Association of Municipal and Sanitary 
Engineers and Surveyors requesting the Council 
to convene a conference on the subject of the 
Sanitary Registration of Buildings Bill, and, in 
the event of the request being acceded to, 
offering to co-operate in the matter. After 
some discussion the following was passed 
unanimously :— 

“* That in compliance with the request of the Associa- 
tion of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors, 
a Conference be convened to consider and report upon the 
principle and details of the Sanitary Registration of Build- 
ings Bill, which is now before the House of Commons : 
that the first meeting of the Conference be held on Mon- 
day, April 4th, at three o’clock p.m.; that Sir Joseph 
Fayrer, K.C.8.1., M.D., F.R.8., Sir Vincent H. Kennett- 
Barrington, Mr. Mark H. Judge, A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. H. 
Rutherfurd, Barrister-at-Law, be appointed to represent 
the Sanitary Arsurance Association at the Conference; 
that Mr. C. C. Lacaita, M.P., Dr. R. Farqubarson, M.P., 
Sir W. Guyer Hunter, M.P., M.D., Dr. Charles Cameron 
M.P., and Sir Henry E. Roscoe, M.P., F.R.S., be invited 
to attend the Conference ; and that the governing bodies 
of the following institutions be requested to appoint four 
gentlemen to represent them at the Conference :—The 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, the Royal Institute of Architects of Ire- 
land, the London Sanitary Protection Association, the 
Society of Medical Practitioners registered as qualified in 
Sanitary Science, the Institution of turveyors, the Asso- 
ciation of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers and Sur- 
veyors, the Society of Medical Officers of Health, the 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. Further, that the 
question of inviting other bodies to join in the Conference 
be left in the hands of the Conference.”’ 

Tunnel under the Straits of Messina.— 
An Italian engineer, Signor Gabelli, has framed 
a plan for a tunnel under the Straits of Messina 
from Italy to Sicily, a proposal which, by-the- 
bye, is not a new one. He estimates the length 
of the tunnel at eight miles and a half, and pro- 
poses that its depth below the surface of the sea 
be about 500 ft. The cost of the tunnel is cal- 
culated at about 3,000,000/., and the time of 
construction at five years. From preliminary 
soundings it has been found that the character 
of the sea bottom is favourable to the con- 
struction of sucha tunnel. Another proposal 
which has been made to the Italian Government 
is for a bridge across the Straits, the length of 
which is estimated at about nine miles; but in 
all probability the former proposal will be the 
one adopted. The inhabitants of Sicily are 
strongly in favour of such a tunnel, which 
they believe would be a financial success. 

Edinburgh Free Library Builoings.— 
At a meeting of the Free Library Committee, 
held in the Council Chambers, Edinburgh, on 
Monday afternoon, it was agreed to limit the 
competition for plans to Edinburgh architects. 
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The Water Supply of Paris.—The de- 
structive influence of the changes of tempera- 
ture upon aqueducts of masonry has shown 
iteelf in the structure which carries the water 
of the Vanne to Paris, in consequence of which 
some districts of the city had recently to be 
furnished temporarily with Seine water. ‘The 
aqueduct, which crosses the valley of the Bievre 
near Arcueil by seventy-seven walled arches, is 
supported in some portions by the Maria de 
Medicis Aqueduct, dating from the seventeenth 
century, the fine piers of which form one of 
the architectural attractions of Arcueil. The 
modern aqueduct, a lofty and bold structure 
of limestone, carries the waters of the 
Vanne to Paris. @wing to the recent frost, 
a crack was found in one of the arches, 
causing the water to percolate, and threatening 
the destruction of the masonry. The crack, 
which involves not only the modern, but also 
the older structure, 18 @ very narrow one, and 
was plugged with lead, the water being drained 
off during the repairs. In order to ensure an 
uninterrupted supply of pure and fresh water 
to Paris, and to serve the water at all eleva- 
tions, it is intended to bring the waters of the 
Vigne springs (department of the Eure) to the 
city. It is hoped by this new source to prevent 
the interruption of the supply during repairs of 
the old aqueducts that mayjbecome necessary, 
as well as in times of drought. 

Wellingborough.—The new steam flour- 
millsat Wellingborough, for Mr. J.B. Whitworth, 
have just been completed. The new mill, which 
is situated close to the London and North- 
Western Railway station, with siding, is built of 
Wellingborough bricks on concrete foundations, 
and is divided into three distinct fireproof com- 
partments,—the warehouse, engine-room, and 
the mill proper. These all have exterior iron 
doors opening on to landings, and no internal 
communication, this reducing risk in case of 
fire. Over the engine-room a tower has been 
carried up to carry a large cast-iron cistern to 
hold 7,000 gallons. The boiler- house and 
chimney-shaft (100 ft. high) are on the south 
side of the building. The stables are fitted with 
Tebbutt’s patent stable-flooring bricks and Mus- 
grave’s stable fittings. The contract was taken 
by Mr. Geo. Henson, of Wellingborough. The 
milling machinery has been erected by Messrs. 
Robinson & Sons, of Rochdale. The engine, which 
is condensing 150-horse-power, together with 
boiler and economiser, is by Messrs. Timothy 
Bates & Co., of Sowerby Bridge. The electric 
light has been fixed throughout the buildings by 
Mesers. Christy & Son, of Chelmsford. Pipes 
are laid from the tank to every portion of the 
building with hydrants and hose on each floor, 
and also automatic sprinklers. The whole of 
works have been carried out from the plans and 
under the personal superintendence of Mesers. 
Usher & Anthony, architects, of Bedford. 

The Polytechnic Science and Art 
Classes.—On Wednesday evening Lord Hart- 
ington presided at the fourth annual distribu- 
tion of prizes, certificates, and medals to the 
successful students of the science, art, technical, 
and general classes, in connection with the 
Polytechnic Young Men’s Christian Institute, 
Regent-street. Mr. W. T. Paton, hon. sec., 
opened the proceedings by making a statement 
as to the position and work of the Institute. 
He enid that the total number of students 
during the session ending June 30, 1886, 
was 6,875. In 1883, the year of inauguration, 
the number of students had been 3,200, and 
since that date a steady increase had taken 
place. Inthe last four years the students had 
gained sixty of the medals offered by the City 
and Guilds of London Institute for open com-’ 
petition throughout the United Kingdom, and 
nineteen of there medals had been won by the 
students of last year. The ceremony of dis- 
tributiag the prizes having been completed, 
Lord Hartington followed with an interesting 
address. 

The Examination Hall of the College 
of Surgeons.— This building,—the founda- 
tion-stone of which was laid by the Queen, 
~——-was opened on Monday last. We gave 
& view and plans of the building a year ago, 
viz., on March 20th, 1886. Mr. Stephen Salter 
is the architect. The locks and door furniture 
throughout were supplied by Mr. James Hill. 

Liftse.—Mr. J. Stannah is now making for 
Mesers. Glyn, Mills, & Currie’s bank a 
hydraulic lift which will be one of the largest 
and most powerful bank lifts in existence. 
It will be worked by water from the Hydraulic 
Power Company's mains. 


Dublin.—At a meeting of the Corporation 
of Dublin on Tuesday last, Mr. Spencer Harty 
was elected City Engineer of Dublin, in suc- 
cession to the late Mr. Park Nevile, at a salary 
of 7501. per annum. There were eighteen 
candidates. 

Edmonton Cemetery Chapels.—The en- 
trance-gates and railing in connexion with this 
work (mentioned in our last) were executed 
entirely in hammered iron by Mr. George Rowe, 
from the designs of Mr. Ricketts, Surveyor to 
the Edmonton Local Board. The work is 
artistic in character, and shows some originality 
of design and treatment. 


Nottingham School of Art.—On the 14th 
inst. the medals, the Queen’s and other prizes, 
gained by the students of the Nottingham 
School of Art in the National Art Competition 
and Government examinations of 1856, were 
distributed in the large hall of the Mechanics’ 
Institution by the Bishop of Ripon. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. T. I. Birkin, J.P., in the 
absence of the Mayor of Nottingham (Ald. 
Turney, J.P.). 


Baths at Buxton.—Considerable additions 
have just been made to the baths at Buxton by 
the Duke of Devonshire. Spacious new bathing 
establishments connected with the old baths in 
the Hot Bath Colonnade have been completed, 
or nearly so, and it is here that the latest and 
most improved form of massage treatment can 
be obtained. For some months past the new 
buildings have been in course of erection under 
the direction of Mr. Currey, the Duke's archi- 
tect, and the personal supervision of Mr. J. D. 
Simpson, clerk of works. The work of fixing 
the baths has been entrusted to Mr. John 
Smeaton, sanitary engineer, of Lendon, whose 
foreman was Mr. Alexander McKay. 


The Estate Exchange.—<At the annual 
general meeting, held on the 7th inst., Mr. 
B. J. Bridgewater in the chair, it was moved, 
seconded, and carried, “That the report and 
statements of account be entered upon the 
minutes.” The following resolutions were also 
carried :—“ That the retiring members of the 
committee, viz., Mesars.C. Oakley, R. Reid, E. W. 
Rushworth, P. St. Quintin, and A. Savill, be re- 
elected.” ‘‘ That the auditors, Messrs. Samuel 
Green and P. St. Quintin, be re-elected.” 
“That Mr. G. B. Smallpeice and Mr. Samuel 
Walker be elected to serve upon the com- 
mittee.” A vote of thanks was unanimously 
passed to the Chairman for presiding. 

Burial Reform.—The reply given by Mr. 
Plunket in the House of Commons to the ques- 
tion recently put to him by Mr. Baggallay 
respecting Brompton Cemetery suggests very 
serious reflections as to our present mode of 
burial. From that reply it appears that 
the cemetery contains in al] 38 acres and 
20 perches, and that there now remain 
4 acres and 34 perches available for burial 
purposes. The space already used is therefore 
less than 34 acres, and in this there have been 
buried the enormous number of 135,617 bodies, 
an average of 3,988 per acre. It has been cal- 
culated that 1,000 graves can be made in every 
acre of land set apart for burial purposes, 
leaving a reasonable margin for spaces between 
graves, walks, &c. Hence, as the depth of 
graves is often 11 ft. or 12 {t., and sometimes 
even deeper, the figures, large though they at 
first appear, are not excessive. Nor would 
there be anything to fear if it were the truth 
that all these bodies are really buried. But, as 
Mr. seymour Haden has said, speaking of 
modern burial, a large proportion cannot be 
considered as buried at all. The first burial 
in Brorapton Cemetery took place in 1840, and, 
as it has always been what may be termed a 
fashionable place of interment, the probabilities 
are that a large proportion of the burials have 
been in leed coffins and in vaults or bricked 
graves. The result is, at it always must be 
when the dead are disposed in this manner, that 
the cemetery becomes filled with what Mr. Haden 
severely, but truly, describes as a mass of bored- 
up putridity. It appears, moreover, that the 
burials therein still average in round numbers 
5,000 yearly, and that the Government derived 
last year a profit of 7,070l. from the cemetery. 
Considering sll these circumstances, and also 
how completely the cemetery has become sur- 
rounded by dwellings, it appears only reason- 
able that, if burials are to continue there, every 
inducement should be made by reduced tariff, 





&c., to bury in perishable eoffins and in graves. 
Lancet, 
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Housing the Working - Classes 
twentieth annual general meeting ‘of “ 
Artizans’, Labourers’, and Genera! Dwelling: 
Company, Limited, was held on Thursday. the 
10th inst., Mr. Ernest Noel presiding. Th. 
report showed that the rental for the year 1884 
amounted to nearly 96,0001., the net revenue 
being 66,0471., out of which interim dividend, 
upon the preference and ordinary capita) 
amounting to 38,628!., had been paid. |t y,, 
now proposed to pay a dividend of 5 per cen: 
on the ordinary share capital for the seconi 
six months of the year, carrying over 1,(00/. to 
revenue reserve, 3,0001. to capital reserve, ap) 
1,6021. to next year’s accounte. The increage 
of capital during the year had been 83,650/., ti, 
total amount paid up to Dec. 31 was 1,317.99) 
the authorised capital being 1,000,0001. in oni: 
nary shares, and 750,000/. in preference shares 
44 per cent. The completed estates of th, 
company in London are Shaftesbury-perk 
5.W., and Qaeen’s-park, W., comprising nearly 
3,400 separate houses. At Noel-park, X, x: 
the close of the year, 1,041 houses were con. 
pleted, 876 being let and occupied. This estate. 
when completed, will comprise 2,600 houses. 
The new block-buildings in Lisson-grove wer 
progressing rapidly. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 























































































































TIMBER. ®e@& @&22@ 
Greenheart, B.G.  ..cccccccceseeeee: ton 610 0 710 0 
Teak, E.I. SERS 900 14 0 0 
ar So footcube 023 03° 

a MOINES ' penlenniiannpnbaaniuinuine’ ] 300 4106 
oe | euseasecweunisabheubiaaneonsh 260 31006 
Elm a 310 0 410 0 
Fir, Dantsic, &c 110 0 4090 

* 210 0 410 9 

ong sneeeneneooenescecsen cenceeeneess $3 0 0 669 

Pine, Canads red .......0.cccecceeeeeeees 200 3100 
90 FOMOW .. evcccvseccescnceee 265 0 409 

fo as fathom 300 60% 
St. Petersburg etl ot Rt fae 2 o 
Wai a TD. esmeumnnnnenien log 215 0 40° 

: » SIDR .ccccccccesesce 216 0 $90 % 

Deals, Finland, 2nd and ist...0t4.100 7 00 8 00 
os 4th and 3rd............ §10 0 610 9 

St saducinausecniinaiinmeaimnanivwbines 10 0 700 
St. Petersb Ist yellow ........ 810 0 i140 0 
” Bs scoceseee 00 800 

rT eee 6090 @ 0 0 
ep  ccscctsscesneseanenssinbeieen 600 109 
White Sea ... 70 0 1610 0 
Canada, Pine, ist .. 17700 2% 00 

ne a ew 11 0 0 16 00 

ii) Ser 5 eee eeteeteeeaee 6 : ; 1” : ; 

oT ae 600 700 

New Brunswick, 2c, ......cccceeses 0 0 00 
tens, all kinds ..... peteenehenmpouninns 400 1100 

i . lia 
nin lil oe, 0 80 Os 
Second ...... ' : 066 07 8 
Other qualities ......c00cccceceesserees 060 068 
Cedar, Cubs ...... fot 003 00% 
Memaens, BG, ccoccscecceccssecscsesee 00 28 00% 
i EINES LEE IE 002 0293 
= J, CODR ......erseereseorsennes : ; : : / 

t mingo, cargo average ...... 4 
Mshogany, Mexican, cargo 6v. ...... : : "y : 7 

Howdaree = aot @@ 6 : ; 
, 0 0 6 , 
rang i a ton 07(C00 8 (0 0 8 
eae = Soa ee OF 
Box, Turkey ton 6 00 1501 
Batin, St. Domingo ............-+. fot 0 05 0° 7 
EEPOD ncondapincsedsbdiimevonnemecse 006 0 r 
Walnut, Ttalies ....00ccsscccescessreee 004 00 

METALS. Vs 

Inow—Bar, Welsh, in London...ton 47 6 $1) 
Ty oe in Wales .. ghoeveerseet - : : 0 } 
ordshire OM  ccesce 
Sheets, single, in London ......... 615 0 810 ¢ 
eeeerereee 6 ; 7 
Neil rode cad | alee basad 516 0 6100 
British, oak d ingot ton 4215 0 #8 5° 
tish, cake and ingot ......... 
Sheieieh uc a a1) ¢ 
Sheets, strong.............cceeeeeeeeeees eo SS 
Chili, bare ........ ~s6 ue 
VRttow MSTA cccccsccssess Ib, 0 0 4y% 
Lzan— ne 
Pte, Beata . cccmncesecsesseses ton 1211 3 - 
English, common brands............ 215 0 2 a : 
Sheet, English ..... = 28 M 
Sractexr— oy 
Silesian, special ton 1450 } ® 
© Ordinary brands......... ie: et ea 
Tin— — 
Strait ne ton 10112 6 9 a a 
Australian ae 8 F . 
English ingote ............ eee © 
OILs. 
Linseed .... ton 2026 0 + 
Cocoanut, Cochin 35 0 0 38 ce 
ORGAN: ccs ccvccnttniniasiimneesiniseemnne = See 
Newton yg Meene $310 0 to 0 
_ be —! Seeeeeteee * 31 0 : oe : ; 
eeeeetoee eeeeraeteeteoee 18 0 
Tallow and Oleine = 5 0 0 oe 
Eee: U8. Pee eeteeteeeeeeoareete om 5 0 0 12 0 0 
Turrs a eee tceeoeeteoreere . ; 
American, in casks a  . o 1 8 0 0 ° 
“he lm bert 815 0 01 ; 
eR He i e 12 ‘ 6 ' ] 
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Work, or Materials, By whom required, | Architect, Burveyor, or | Tenders te 
Netare of WOES, ‘ _ Engineer, ' Po meg Page. 
of Hospital Say enniienociaiea Orsett Union............... C. Portwee.................. ii 
ie ae wenn] Rothenbam Local Board | — De Pape ee as 
IE: « ncoccicagnss sncsiilimapiibiints 8 WP setviin i I ; ul. 
bing Paring Wag Plumstead ...... Woolwich Arsenal Co. ser March 23rd | ii. 
operative Bociety ...| J. O. Cook ................. March 24th | xxi 
fe-Slating and General Repairs to Rovf........ | Westminster Union ... | C. H. Thomas ......... March 25th | ii, 
WW ell scnussiccensesentvonsiunadiuiciibdaeetingen om. 0 Ri idereee tn Re ii. 
seticas and Additions to ‘[nfirmary suanenens City of London Union > —sSRRNSaRN March Seth ret 
Supplying and Fixing SIND <niiaiic band aibbeeinesiéos do. do. do xi. 
Engineering w agg sntustentdiineinbenkseabeniaae on i do. do. ax. 

t e re, eecaeseseoes . ‘ . ficial Ee 7 EOI . 
Pas bows and Rebuilding Bridge . Kent Magistrates ........ i & eas ny —y 
Infirmary, Denbigh .........srseress pedevoes -| Drapery’ Company ......| C. Reilly .......0500:....., do. i: 
Brick and Pipe Sewers, Bl Sectscccmsnniasetbvene Leices Corporation | J.Gordon ................ March 31st | ii, 
Fog Bell and Machinery ....+.-0-+--.0.---+-;s00s ove Dublin F Port & Dks Bd. | B. B. Stoney............. | April 6th | ii, 
Alterations and Additions to Town Me nciciuns Grimsby —— Council | E. W. Farebrother... April lith | ii, 
English Congregational _— Pontypridd | The Committee.........000{ 0000 kocceececes. Not stated... | xxi 
Erection of Villas, CRG so cnccecestavecencesens Ww. Pinchbeck Sebeeeneeee Fo 6- egmeeeeseses do. ii. 2 

PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Salary | Applications Page 

in, . 
ork Of WOrKkS .....-.ccccovessseversocesesoressoesreses Harrow Local Board . Not stated ...... eases 
Dart haem (South Islington) . .. | Met. Board of Works .. do. | March 250d — 
Bond SUTVOVOR ........cccseeeersercoccesseseoenessesoe Hackney Board of Wks. 21, 6s. weekly ......... | March 30th xvi. 
Inspector of Sewers and Drains... . do | 31. 3s. weekly Sanedinisin do. rvi, 

EASTBOURN 
TENDERS. oe E.—For alterations and additions to the 


BAGSHOT (Surrey). ~—For the erection of a hun 
box, ons piece of land situate off the Lightwater- 
near Bagshot, Surrey, for General Hunter Thompeon. 
Messrs. Burr & Meadway, architects and surveyors, 
Chancery-lane :— 








A. B. 
Langham ....core vee 21 BOG cccoceee. £1,177 
Easho & Both cccesecseneteuss nes ee eames ee 
Spooner eeceeeeeenee SOCCER CHE eee eee 1,175 eeteaeeee 1,065 
ean ae) aan 
TSRTED ev cecsceummbenteenicnneiens GC eee 823 
Leslie & Knight ae cise ; 920 





A. Portland stone dressip , &e. 
B. Bath stone dressings, 





Omitting Stone and euvetitating Briek, * 
Leslie & Knight .so,rccessereenvensessennens £850 0 
Kemp (accepted) ... cevaqnueaqvetsinnamee TOO ° 0 





BRAMLEY (near ge ee For house at Wood- 
rough, for the Hon. EB. Thesger, C.B, Mesars. Peak, 
Luan, & Peak, architects, Guildford ;— 


Less if 
Hollow Walls. 

Kingerlee, Oxford  .....-.2-...00+0e £1,804 ...£10 0 0 
Martin, Wells, & Co., Aldershot 1.872 ie Se 
R, Pink, RRR cccncceincninibitiien mae 1.841 — SF 
J. Harris & Son. Woking nie’ ew 2 eS 
Mitchell Bros., Bhalford ......... 1,631 ... 160 ®@ 
H. Brown, Bramley ....... soneeese gin - 2616 0 
P. Peters, Horsham ...... i eedbaciies 1712 .. B 6&6 O 
J. Bottrill, Reading (cceepted) . ] 603 ine (Eee se 


a re ett ema oe el Me 


BROMLEY (Kert).—For widening a portion of W:d- 
more-road, forthe Bromley Local Board. Mr. Hugh §. 
Cregeen, surveyor ;— 

EB. Peill & Sons. ........-+0 ones. £200 0 0 
T, Lansbury (accepted) sdeonsnanedbencnesens 237 10 0 








CARDIFF.— For proposed mission-hall, Barry, near 
Cardiff. Mr. ER. A. Lansdowne, architect, Newport, Moa, 
Quantities by the architect :— 














ee aS ae £330 0 0 
Wm. James ......... 325 0 @ 
Wm. Thomes®........ itietinias wee ao 
Tike TEQGIOT ciccccsicanianiniiiiiiihiieieiai ess 255 0 0 


* Accepted on account of time, 
CHARLTON (Kent). —For ‘the « erection of a billierd- 
room to the Antigallican public-house, Lower Woolwich. 

road, Chariton, Kent, for Mr. Joha Boyd: —_ 





Were & BO  sncinssscicetiinie ans £197 0 0 
Holloway Broa,  ......ccocccecs 470 0 0 
May & Whitaker. 40 0 0 


J. Reeve (accepted) w..ccsssessec see $1915 6 
[Architect's estimate, 4121. 40 } 
CHELSEA, = the erection of a block of shops in 
Cheyne-walk and Cremorne-road, Chelsea, for Mr. J 
Knights. Mr Henry W, Dobb, arc emir London-wall ;— 





» ji H, Mollett ....... - £4,970 0 0 

A. Brickell (SCOCPbOE)  .cecocccsccncesece 4,500 0 0 
Constructional Ironwork. 

Lindsay & Co. , Paddington stinvengivisaentie 142 0 0 





CLERKENWELL,— For erecting two » warehouses, and 

— dvelting houses with workshops, at Clerkenwell. 

Robert Hobden, a chitect, Devonshire-street. 
al supplied :— 


Ware- Dwelling- 


houses, houses, Total. 

WJ : ~ 
: CO ce 5,581 ... 2,000 ... 7,861 
Brown, Son, & Blomfield 5,73) ... 2,190 ... 7,030 
Benes & Behn ecnnen 5.710 ... 3001 ... 7,801 
Mf MITER, <cnsenteinniainibianinsiis 5,718 ... 1007 ... 7,716 
zerry & Co. seuiaguatinedcal 6,635 ... 2,096 ... 7,671 
Tivener & Co. ............ 5.743 ... 1,900 7,652 
Lawrence & Sons... 6,525... 2,06) sa 7,685 
Ira H. Higgs ........ 5,580 ... 1,940 ... 7,620 
ton & Burton ............ 5,572 1,920 ... 7,402 
Outhwaite & Sons setitoten 5.300 et 1.890 a 7,190 
Kirk & Randall 6,280 ... 1880 |. 7,140 
paris & Wardrop .. mn ae 1,834 ws 7,098 
T rs ee. TT) ved ry 1,588 ove 7,025 
prestige BORicmidinnnn San i'aa rey oua0 
Jackson & Todd... 5,100 |. 1,780 ... 6.820 
Richardson ...,..... 858 ... 1,725 ... 6,663 








Hotel, Eastbourne, com npg a new facade 
towards Compton-street, with eH Mr. sesten 
M. nine 2 oe - Quantities by Mr. H. ye — 











penensins go ba 0 0 

Higgs & Hl ieiciailiedin 6.184 0 0 
eerless, Rastbourne stibibilietiiiaa 15 30 0 0 
Grover & Son . on eevinntins 14,984 0 0 
Perry & Co. cose 14,869 0 0 
Pata & Foteringhan ecco 1470 O O 
Collis & Sons .. ee - 13,8323 0 0 
J. Barnes, Brighton . SRT Sa Sema 13,772 0 0 
, i Chappell peiaitttinaegitie enenconseaitounat ° 13,395 0 0 


EDMONTON.— For the. erection ‘of twenty. four houses, 
on the Angel Park Estate, Edmonton, for Mesers. Jas. x 
aS Craig. Mr. Henry W. Dobb, architect, London- 
o 

Jas, Kent, Edmonton (accepted)...... £2,880 0 0 





EDMONTON .—For the erection of nineteen houses on 
the Angel Park Estate, Edmonton. Mr. Henry W. Dobb, 
architect, London- wall :-— 

Jas. South, E*monton (accepted) ... 22,470 0 0 


GUILDFORD.—For alterations and additiors to the 
White Hall, Guildford, for Mr. C. J. Sells. Messrs. 
Peak, Luna, & Peak, architects :— 











Martin, ells, & Co., Aldershot ...... £700 0 0 
= ERSTE 620 0 0 
Ww. Burdett, Guildford idbiedinndanstiniewnen 560 0 0 
J. Bottrill, Readin iepinasneweipeeteoinnes 48 0 0 
G. Strudwick. Guildford .................. 534 0 0 
G. Garnett, Guildford supeibien 619 15 0 
J. H. Kingerlee, EREBG  cecccccnecesecceee 451 0 0 





ISLINGTON. asPee the erection “y 4 block of artisans’ 
dwellings, Waterloo-terrace, U pponetemrt, Islington. Mr. 
Henry W. Dobb, architect, , London-wall -— 

eo osstntouse £6,500 0 0 


LEEDS.— For the erection of the Leeds Municipal Fine 
Art Gallery and Museum. Mr. W. H. Thorp, A.R.1.B.A., 
architect, St. Andrew's - chambers, Park-row, Leeds. 
Quantities supplied :— 

tities sie Contract A* C_ ntract Bt 

a te Backhouse, Liver- £ s d. ee é, 

Ts Sis 16,916 00... 20,238 00 
Wm, ne & Sons, 


wee ree eee eet te eee eee 


9,647 140 ... 12,306 19 0 


vine ie 9,488 97... 1212167 
~ pecan Brad- 
a a ad ata an anata 9,327 70... 12,047 12 0 
eters & Sons, Roch- 
WA a ee PP SE 9,266 00... 11,807 00 
Meulses & 8on, Bredford .. 9152 76... 11,881 18 2 
h son & Son, 
bi : tee eS cnet 9,129 16 5 ... 12,204 e 
eis ms 
om Bros., Leeds......... 8,844 18 3 ... 11,227 1 
& Son, Brad- 
ieaeg Wis 8e, Bd. nia gy im 10 
Waker Binns, Bradford» aw. 0,766 @1... 1) 277 49 
Hannam & Berber, Leeds.. 8,727 17 6 ... 11,138 10 © 
Wm. Ives & Co., shit ley 8,589 128... 11,081 16 4 
J. Tomlinson & Son, $.. 8,425 126... 11,120 10 0 
J. Hall Thoys & Son, Leeds 8.345 00... 10 713 00 
Armitage & Hodgson, Leeds 8,309 100... 19,7 60 5 0 
Wm. Gibson, Leeds ......... 260 113 ... 11,043 -- 24 
: Reels ...... 8,157 80... 10,60 
Charles M vers, . ae see 68 


Craven & Umpleby, Leeds ¢ oa 
* On basi Com tition scheme 
t Inclading additions and cellaring to the whole of the 


Oe Tender of 7,9797. on basis of Contract A accepted, 


with modificati: ns and edditions included in Contract B, 
amounting to 945/., making total of 8,924/. 


aan 
Re LOCC 


For my sa works, at “Hope Mills Exten- 
Pon, rah Messrs, W. Sugden & Son, architects :— 
Roger Lowe (accepted) a Ee £346 19 9 
For Labour only —Excavator, Bricklayer, and Plasterer’s 
Work. 


E. 8. Bromage (accepted) sdatecneal a 2 


—For boundary walling > ond gate pillars, for 
eH. cues Messrs. W. Sugden & Son, archi- 


a Heath (accepted) ..... - — w- £345 0 0 
Wrought.iron Gates. 
Elgood Bros, (accepted) «+--+ ee fe 


: LONDON .—For the erection of new 

and offices, Long-acre, f esers. 

Mr. W. Seekiem Wik nein or M 7. w al one & ‘Kinder. 
K. Colemen 





; ne, — Mark-lane :— 
sete 10,300 

I 9,602 : ° 
LS ATES. 0 6 
T. Knight eense 9,519 0 0 
_ ss Ree ia ae steers 369 0 0 
ee rr oe 9,250 0 0 
Lb oie CREE Cie SMG RE 9,166 0 @ 
Stephenson 8,857 0 @ 
Colls & a FE iret oo te 8,200 0 0 
ise mibsucttdduebdinsnabiiimendio 7,970 0 @ 
fend Fotheringham ............ 7,853 0 0 





LONDON.—For general repairs and new iron eaves’- 
gutters, &c., at the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, Asylum- 
road, Old ‘Kent-road. Mr. W. F. Potter, architect. 
> rate aA, lll Mr. ©. R. Griffiths, Bank chambers, 
Tooley -street 














R. J. Amos, Deptford £278 17 1 
H. L. ‘Holltway" Hatcham .... 215 9 O 
W. Wells, Paddington ..................... 198 10 0 
J. Walker, Poplar mune mee © 
Ww. Watson, Iiford, Essex.................. 18) 10 © 
W. Wythe, "Dalston (accepted) ..... aoe wa 6 C6 





LONDON.—For rebuilding house, near Tulse. f 
Mr. T. Alderton. Mr. W. T. Hollands, vo tang 
Chancery-lane. Quantities not supplied :— 


Smith & Sons, — Norwood ...... #£1,°00 0 0 
.M. Lower Norwood ‘870 0 
Henley & Co., oe cuiccaelibeiaiuane 608 0 0 





LON DON.—For painting, cleanin oe St. Matthe 
Charch, New Kent-seed, for the er. J. M. Cadman :— $e 

















gley ose. £247 0 O 
Marchant .., ‘ -- 1856 0 69 
Watts ...... - «»» 172 00 
Dove ua me.2.% 
Sayer ... 135 0 O 
Snnes (accepted) si 116 0 0 








LONDON.—For alterations to the premises known as 
the Sussex Club, Whitechapel-road, for Mr. Young :— 
Lask (accepted) .. £2325 0 0 
[No competition. ]_ 








LONDON.—For alterations and decorations to the 
premises known as the Bedford Club, Westminster Bridge- 
road, for Mr. Rose :— 

Lusk GUID cccnseccsvcseneneaicesciicsmies £263 0 0 
| No competition. 7} 





MAIDENHEAD (Berks).—For residence and stables 
(in Forest of Dean stone), Maidenhead Court, Maiden- 
head, Berks, for Mr. C. Gervoise Boxall. Mr. F. "Wheeler, 
architect, Chancery-lane, Quantities by Messrs. Evans & 

eacon :— 














Little & Senecal : £42400 0 0 
Turtle & Ap SEER 3,845 0 0 
Foster & Dicksee .. 3,852 0 0 
Stephenson : . 3,842 0 0 
Hill Bros, ; . . 3,790 0 0 





NEWPORT (Mon). — For erecting three houses, 
Vi toria-avenue, Maindee, Newport, Mon., for Mr, H. E. 


Prosser :— 
James Williams (accepted) .. . £900 0 0. 


[No competition. _ 





NORTHIAM.—For building cemetery chapels, Nor- 
thiam, for the Rye Union Rural Sanitary Authority, and 
iron fencing. Mr. Charles Smith, architect, Rye. Quan- 
tities not supplied :— 

















Pw mary 
Davis & Leaney, dhurst isin £338 0 0 
W . Comfort, [Be hemisvanincoenitenduind 271 0 ©@ 
Edward Perigoe, Northiam (accepted) 250 0 @ 
Iron Fencing. 

G. Coleman, Northiam ................0.... 13814 © 
Morton & Co., Live c« 123 0 0 
Geo. Rowe, Lower Edmonton eS =6S Ue 
C. Milsted & Sons, Tenterden ............ 118 10 0 
8. Winton & Son, Rye ..........c0cc00 117 0 0 
Davis & Leaney, Goudhurst . 113 0 © 
Grove Iron Works Co., Southwark . 112 0 6 
W. Comfort, Northiam. wii . 107 4 & 
E. Perigoe, Northiam _......-......0.-+- 0+ 16 00 
Hill & Smith, Brierley Hill Iron 

Works (accepted) sepa dnocenneeaminnan 93 15 § 
Houssart & Co., ane pedeaaunteneaten 

City .....0008 ° 93 0 0 








PAIGNTON.—For erecting general pow stores, for 

Mr. W. Lambshead (Deller & Co.). on the Palace Avenue 

Estate, Paignton. Mr. Geo. Soudon Bridgeman, archi- 

tect, Torquay and Paignton :— 
Ww. 


A. Goss, Torquay .......0...+....00+0 £3.7 0 0 
E. P. ‘Bovey, TOPCASE 00000 ccrecrcesencess 2,710 0 0 
Drew Bros., Paignton .................. 2, 0 0 
F. W. Vanstone, Paignton ............ 2,489 0 0 
R. Rowse, Plymouth ss iaellaiiamsen itive 2,376 0 0 
F. Matthews, Pabbacombe ............ 3,376 0 0 
R. Yeo, Torquay ........ | ... 3,204 0 0 
H. Webber, Paignton. ccs ae @ © 
H. Rabbich, Peignton..................... 3,237 8 0 
M. Bridgman, * Paignton 2,233 19 0 


Accepted conditionally, 


need 


PAIGNTON. — For ee. the earcasses of two 
houses, and other work, land 2. Palace Avenue Estate,, 
Paignton. Mr. G. 8. Bri man, architect :— 














Henry Rabbich (accepted) ............... £950 0 0 
RTSEA.— For St. Mary ‘sChurch, Portece = 
Neue Wet aoe lee .. £37,661 3 0 
Paramor ......... atchuanichaes: ae : 
Thompson sat hieiphainctomegnonanniaiin , 
Poomiehen PRR ALOE Sema err 34,780 0 © 
Woodward * SP Sy SY 256 0 @ 
sd iN SRI Ae eden poe ee NT 33,579 0 0 
Evan scennneagectannmanena 268 0 0 
Ww. R. ac. ‘Light . copeevinnes .. 32,632 a - 
aw sudeneuens euceeesghece - 32,600 
Ward ...... waccee 32,170 16 8 
GeBBatd  sacvenssasncceavesserecest 31,343 - 





Stephens, Bastow, & Co. (accepted) 30,124 4 
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— ‘ Y F 
READING.—For « coachman’s lodge, Lower Redlands, PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. sities TERMS 2 SUBSORIPTION. 
Reading, for Mr. Herbert Sutton. r. Geo, W. Webb, in any partiet the United Kingdou at the rate of lis. “pane 
: oo | Pumrate. parte America 
Sets IRN. ieininenlel £475 0 0 — | Registered Telegraphic Address, “THE BUILDER, LONDON.” | Zealand, 85. per sonum. Te India, Chine Coyiem, ‘te ad, Hew 
J. H Margetts, Reading ..... concent a : : eaepionas Publisher, Ne 48, Ontherinestrest WO POURDRIY 
3 Bottril, —— $3 00 «6| CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. | ————— eee 
ai SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, Best Bath Stone. 
READING. — = es > abiie memorial fountain, St. TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. CORSHAM DOWN, SUMMER p 
™ Batts, Mr. Geo. ¥. Webb, architect, Reading :-— Six lines (about Sifty words) or under .... «++«+++++ &. 64. FARLEIGH DOWN, ee TIED, 
“Wheeler B Reading (accepted) ... £400 0 0 Bach additic sa) line (about ten words ..... ...----- oe 
ros., Terms for Se «s of ate. Advertisementa. also ty my: BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWNY, 
SANDWICH.—For the restoration of St. Bartholo- ye pe application to the Publisher. WESTWOOD GROUND 
mew’s Church, Sandwich, Kent. Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, SITUATIONS WANTED. RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Lo, 
architect :— . » o. POUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... te. 62. CorsHam, Wits. 
isce _ geo... 2321... LIAT ... £1,076 | Bach additional line (about tom wordl}.....-----+s+» 
ee S ~ ona ne we os SE on aa PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. Bath Stone. 
Den 28 Deal sooees 500 eee 3) ees 1» eee “ must mot be t, but all small sums should be 
Rieck Dover aoe oo Lat | APSE Rittees bee steer oeee ree | = BEST QUALITY OF ALL KINDS. 
Wise, Deal (accepted 420 S18 .. Wl ... 879 et the Poet-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 
A. SaaS North Chapel. DOUGLAS POURDRINIER, ,, Publisher. me PICTOR & SONS, 
C. Oak pews, South Nave. Advertisements for Pepsin ge Box, Witrs. [ Apvr, 
saajarnareipen papery AY. 








public-house, Commercial-street, for Mr. F. Garner. Mr. mR gong Left wt the Cae in in se in reply te te Advertisementa, me 
Edward Brown, surveyor, Liverpool-street - = strongly recommends that ES ONLY should be sent. 
































Belcher & Ullmer .. £375 0 0 

Fuller & Coulthurst ...... . - a : 2 

oc. cones in“ The Builder.” may have Replies addressed 
J. Welker -...... ; 293 0 0 — | PRROOMO fens Gites, 6, Catberinestrect, Covent Covent Garden. W.C. 
Na LR TTT — OS Letters will ao Gosnsmee & onmanee 
S. W. Hawkins (accepted) .............. 277 0 0 avaogee ar. o are sent, together suMic.ent stamps 
W. Jackson ......... a ne oe -@ 

STREATHAM.—For residence and studio, Cov 


ventry | AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN CIR- 
every week. 




























































































Park, Streatham. Mr. F. Wheeler, architét, Chancery- | CULATION, is issued respect y 
lene. Quantition by Memes, Bvens & Deneve | others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone 
EE, aT accel woees 2,287 @ 0 Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Basees . on 2. FIRE BRICKS. Kington, given on app to CHARLES 
Hill Bros See " gos 0 0 BEST STOURBRIDGE FIRE BRICKS, aod Cement mire] TRASK & SONS, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Iimin. 
Turtle & Appleton cas csevenensensnnsees eee as : High Heat, for iron Brest Furoacen Forge, Rolling, Pudding. ster, Somerset.— Agent, Mr. ae 
Jervis Smit (accepted) . edieseesannest . : Steel peonane, Soe ae am, baile Refining No. a ee trand, [ Aprr, 
TAUNTON.—For alterations to the White Hart Inn, Backs. Special Sines po ra mate to Engineeers’ Drawings. and Metallic Lave 
East Reach, Taunton, Somerset, for Messrs. 5. & W. T. Prices quoted to any Port or Railway Station. Asphalte ot oe een G @ » and perm 
Tome. Mr. W. H. Crease, architect, Taunton -— London Agents :— E.0.—The 
ee £278 10 0 R. CULL & SON, Palmerston-buildings, E.C. | Poultry, ~ best and 
4. 5. ie IES RTA Bia rete tn ala 2s lle Agee nero gs eres, wen 
m. eecceesess s . —_ a7 ‘N cow 
ny 7  ggesel a cmmeananee 344 9 8 GLAZED BRICKS, rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Apr, 
J. Mountstephens (accepted) 210 0 0 ‘nail oe a GREBE, HALIFAX. 
WHITECHAPEL.—For alterations and sdditious te | ma Pig Trowgke, Mores Gane Earthern are ware, sinks, oa aoe Beyssel, Patent oii and 
239 and 240, Whitechspel-road, for Messrs. Napper & | Patent Fiush Tank. Ventilating Bricks, Patent Ventilating Guilics White 
Sons. Mesers. Wigg, Oliver, & Son, architects. Quan- ee Medals. Copies of Testimonials sent if required M. STODDART & CO. 
tities by Mr. Herbert Paine :— Lendon Agen Office: 
Fama veneneie “Yass 0 0 R. CULL & 808, Palmerston-buildings, B.C. No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Anvr. 
iftie , 
Cc oS OR ARAN RR 1,334 0 0 A ‘ 
ie —— ae BLUE BRICKS.  |MICHELMORE & REAP, 
ti SR RS RIE 1,233 0 0 THE gn ee BM — COMPANY, a Manufacturers of 
SPECIAL NOTICE. Liste of t ders ULL I Wolesenetes baditinns EC. ) - —— 
ceach yy “ a. T should be ivered wedi aaa .- Ce ‘ LES. COLLINGE 5 oP pune tee = 
eat our ce atherine-street, later Y 
Pow pn. on THURSDAYS. DRAIN PIPES. ((OLLINGES PATENT HINGES 
me enh oy Bae | and Red Bidgen Hed Plain * euasseh Pee << am eTOPS, 
TO CURRESPONDENTS. Files, Closes Fens ef nd ma ne ee acteae gals. Devas of every Daatia 





and Traps. 
a Pota, i and White. PRICES on APPLICATION. 


. BF rer . Pye se BOROUGH ROAD, 
Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘Tus Brrtp3s, Lompos. cod aien Wend @ ces Sean R. sig 


~ «ss LONDON B85, 
.P. (no addrem given) —\- Ove interested (your letter to | CM! Oltee: 72, Palmerston - buildings, Oid Broed-strect, B.C _ BDIROOUNT TO BUILD 
C-—-EKa2B-—V. & a—- ss. w.c-G. R-R F H- med 


T. E. K. teubject shall have attention mext week).—D. & &. (below 
ver mark).—L. & A. (appeared a fortmight ago).—Several lists of M r Lo ad 
tender: received too late ” a O n on, 











ein wae ad remo be wenden becom tor potent SHOWING BOUNDARIES OF SURVEYORS’ DISTRICTS. 
¢ are compelled out books and 
a Seage ors | The four Sheets, into which the Map is divided (issued with the numbers of January Ist, Sth, 1th, 
pete nee pene B chanet exticien, end pagens send at and 22nd), if sent to the Office direct, or through any Newagent, can be 
We amma wadertake {0 return rejected communications. MOUNTED ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS, VIZ. 
been duplicated for ether Journ, are NOT DESIRED, ™*"* h (Roll d hed, On Cloth (Strainer) and varnished, 5s. 64. 
All eoutanheittennsemmatnints saamial On -s (Rollers) and varnis 3s. 6d | n Clot 


literary 
Se addressed te THE EDITO all communications "3 
edivertionnents and other exciusively business matters te 
addressed tc THE PUBLISHER, and mot to the Editer. 


N.B.—In the case of “ Strainers,” if packed for rail or carrier, Is. gd. extra. 
*.* Omissions discovered since publication will be corrected before mounting. 








TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS — 
F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY, 


LARGE STOCK READY. 
Particulars on application. CYLINDERS FOR HOT- WATER CIRCULATION. 


LONDON: LIVERPOOL: GLASGOW : 
352 to 364, Euston-road. 6and8, Hatton Garden. 335, Argyle-street 
































